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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 
non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 


among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 


to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
nance of a Reference Collection which 
furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 


Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
organization through the publication of this 
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REVIEWING THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


LawreENceE S. FINKELSTEIN 


The special provision in Article 109, 
paragraph 3, on review of the United Na- 
tions Charter resulted from the concern 
of many states that the five great powers, 
working in harness, would excessively 
dominate the organization. Most of the 
conference members at San Francisco re- 
sented the implication of permanent in- 
feriority reflected in the great powers’ 
special voting position in the Security 
Council. Although they feared that the 
Charter permitted too wide an applica- 
tion of the veto power, they nevertheless 
accepted it as necessary within limits. 

Today, only months intervene before 
the tenth session of the General Assem- 
bly at which the question of holding a 
conference to review the Charter must, 
according to Article 109 (3), appear on 
the agenda. The most significant relevant 
fact is that the affairs of the great powers 
have actually dominated the organization 
though not for the anticipated reason. 
The greatest impediment to fully effec- 
tive operation of the United Nations has 
been the absence of that great power ac- 
cord which the majority feared at San 
Francisco. Advocates of Charter revision 
Lawrence S. FINKELSTEIN is a member of the staff 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Opinions expressed in this article are personal to 


him and do not reflect the views of the Endowment, 
which takes no point of view. 


' This interpretation has been questioned. Dr. Jacob 
Robinson, for example, has raised the question whether 
the ratification procedure in Article 109, Paragraph 2, 
applies as clearly to amendments proposed by the special 
conference provided for in Article 109, Paragraph 3, as 
it would if the order of the two Paragraphs had been 
teversed. See Jacob Robinson, ‘‘The General Review 
Conference,"’ International Organization, VIII, p. 318- 
319. Professor Hans Kelsen is reported to have ques- 
tioned whether the restrictions of the amendment 
Procedure should be understood to apply to amending 
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see in the Charter review conference an 
opportunity to compensate for that lack. 

It may be anomalous that the veto has 
been central to much thinking about the 
weaknesses of the United Nations, both 
for fear of too much great power coopera- 
tion and because there has been too little. 
There is a further anomaly in the fact 
that a veto operates with respect to any 
amendment to the Charter which may be 
proposed to change it, whether it: (a) 
emerges from the special conference pro- 
vided for in Article 109 (3); (b) is a 
proposal adopted by two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly under 
Article 108; or (c) is a recommendation 
put forward by two-thirds vote of a spe- 
cial conference which may be called any 
time by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the General Assembly and of any seven 
members of the Security Council under 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 109. The 
same requirements for ratification (two- 
thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council) apply 
to amendments proposed by any of the 
three methods,’ the only significant ad- 


the amending procedure itself. See Georg Schwarzen- 
berger, Report of the Committee on the Review of the 
Charter of the United Nations to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of the International Law Association, 1954, 
p. 12-13. Hereafter referred to as International Law 
Association Report. On the other hand, Secretary Dulles, 
in response to a question by Senator Gillette, stated his 
firm view that the requirements for ratification, set forth 
in Article 109, Paragraph 2, apply to amendments pro- 
posed by the special review conferences as well as to 
amendments which may be proposed by conferences 
called under Article 109, Paragraph 1. See United 


States Congress (83d, 2d sess.). Senate. Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations. Review 
of the United Nations Charter. Hearing . .. Part 1, 


Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954. p. 25. 


Hereafter referred to as Hearing. 
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vantage offered by the provision for a 
special conference after ten years being 
that it requires a simple, rather than two- 
thirds, majority of the members of the 
General Assembly. This easier voting 
requirement for holding a special confer- 
ence after ten years was the only conces- 
sion which the veto’s opponents at San 
Francisco were able to wring from the 
great powers which, at that time, cooper- 
ated fairly effectively in resisting assaults 
on their veto privilege. 


I. Feasibility of Major Amendments 


Most recent commentators on the ques- 
tion of Charter review have concluded 
that the requirements for ratification of 
amendments effectively preclude any far- 
reaching changes in the Charter which 
would affect the safeguards enjoyed by 
the Soviet Union under the existing sys- 
tem of Charter balances. This considera- 
tion applies not only, in this view, to 
changes in the veto itself but to attempts, 
by means of the amendment process, to 
enshrine in the Charter or advance even 
further the shifts in emphasis between 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council which have already been brought 
about by practice. 

There are two significant dissenting 
views. In his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter in January 1954, Secretary Dulles 
discouraged pessimism on this score and 
referred to the experience at San Fran- 
cisco where, despite the fact that each of 
the great powers had a veto over changes 
from the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, it 
had nevertheless been possible to reach 
agreement on the Charter.’ The second 
dissent from the general proposition that 


2 Hearing, p. 9. 

See, for example, Grenville Clark and Louis B. 
Sohn, Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revi- 
sion, Preliminary Print, July 1953. 
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far-reaching constitutional changes are 
impossible is found among those whose 
concern for the objective of change ob- 
scures their view of the means to obtain 
it. Some world federalists, for example, 
see in a Charter review conference the 
opportunity to bring about a limited 
strengthening of the United Nations’ 
functions so that it may effectively control 
armaments. ‘Their faith in the achieve. 
ment of this purpose is undimmed by the 
failure to achieve agreement in nine years 
of negotiations on the subject. 


Despite such dissenting views, it seems | 


reasonable to assume that, unless the 
world political environment changes 
sharply, no far-reaching amendment of 
the Charter is likely to be adopted as a 
result of a review conference called by the 
tenth General Assembly. That is the as- 
sumption on which this article proceeds. 


II. Are Important Changes Necessary? 

In any case, it is not unreasonable to 
question the importance of constitutional 
changes in increasing the United Nations’ 
effectiveness. It has already been pointed 
out many times that the United Nations 
has shown a remarkable capacity for 


change and growth without resort to . 


amendment. Dr. Jacob Robinson has 
demonstrated in an article in this journal’ 
how the United Nations has developed 
by majority decision, by the failure to use 
some of its provisions, by interpretation 
and in other ways so that today it barely 
resembles in some respects the organiza 
tion conceived at San Francisco. It has 
been amply demonstrated many times 
over that, with ingenuity and imagine 
tion, the United Nations Charter as it is 
can serve the legitimate purposes of the 


* Robinson. Cited above, p. 324-327. 
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majority. The Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion, the conventions which have devel- 
oped regarding Security Council voting, 
the employment in the Korean case of a 
Security Council power of “recommenda- 
tion” which was not foreseen in the 
Charter, are the main examples in the 
field of peace and security. The appa- 
ratus which has grown up under Chapter 
XI to deal with information regarding 
non-self-governing territories is a clear 
extension of the language, if not the pur- 
pose, of the Charter. While it would no 
doubt be stretching a point to claim that 
the Charter is infinitely adaptable, it is by 
no means clear where the limits of its 
flexibility may lie. This is particularly 
true because of the overriding concept of 
the United Nations as a political organi- 
zation. Each organ has been in practice 
free to determine its own powers and 
jurisdiction, subject only to the restraint 
imposed by the necessity to obtain ma- 
jority agreement. On issues which 
ultimately affect the cold war, the recog- 
nized importance of achieving agreement 
approaching as closely as possible to 
unanimity magnifies somewhat the con- 
servative pressures and diminishes the 
chance of abuse by bare voting majorities. 

There are certain other considerations 
which affect efforts to improve the United 
Nations by amendments or other means. 
The main focus of dissatisfaction with the 
experience of the United Nations thus 
far, particularly though not solely in the 
United States, is the clear demonstration 
that the United Nations is essentially in- 
capable of averting a threat to the peace 
stemming from a great power, such as the 
Soviet Union. While the Korean case 
was an extraordinary example of great 
success in employing the United Nations 
to identify an act of aggression, to mobi- 
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lize military defense against that aggres- 
sion under United Nations auspices, to 
fix the limits within which the military 
action took place and finally to bring 
about a negotiated cease fire, this case 
more than any other made clear the limi- 
tations of the United Nations or of any 
machinery in dealing with great power 
conflicts. If the Soviet Union had not 
tolerated the action taken by the Security 
Council in its absence or if the Soviet 
Union had not tolerated the military stale- 
mate imposed on its Asian allies, the re- 
sult might not have been a limited defense 
against aggression, but total war. Had 
it not been for the accident of Soviet ab- 
sence from the Security Council, the 
United Nations would have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to act as promptly as cir- 
cumstances required. Were it not for the 
accidental availability of four United 
States divisions in Japan, the United Na- 
tions decision might not have been taken 
or might have proved abortive. In the 
circumstances, the decision to act via the 
United Nations was certainly completely 
justified and led to gratifying results. 
But the very success in this instance dem- 
onstrated the limits on the United Na- 
tions role in great power conflict. 
Awareness of these limits has stimulated 
an understandable urge to strengthen the 
United Nations so as to overcome them. 
There is a tendency to ignore the other 
means devised to provide defense against 
aggression. Absolute security cannot be 
obtained without that setting of great 
power agreement in which the United 
Nations was intended and expected to 
operate. But effective regional ar- 
rangements such as the Brussels Pact, 
the strengthened inter-American system, 
NATO, various bilateral military ar- 
rangements and national forces in being 


"General Assembly Resolution 377 (V), November 3, 1950. 
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provide more assurance of effective mili- 
tary response to aggressive action than 
can be expected of the United Nations. 
This is not to deny the unquestionable 
value of having defense of the principles 
of the Charter in the event of aggression 
go forward under the United Nations’ 
moral and political roof. It is well to 
recognize, however, that the real strength 
of the West would lie in the military 
forces, already or more effectively mobi- 
lized under other auspices. No change 
in the Charter is required to permit the 
majority, when it decides to do so, to 
make the United Nations flag available— 
to provide the moral and political rally- 
ing point for effective action. 

There is another important issue which 
is raised by considerations such as these. 
Essentially, the question is, “Should the 
United Nations be regarded as an instru- 
ment to be employed by the majority to 
the fullest possible extent to isolate the 
communist bloc or should it be employed 
as an instrument of conciliation and 
pacification between the two main blocs 
in the world?” Realistically, the choice 
probably does not lie between two ex- 
treme courses but in the selection of em- 
phases. Granted that in the event of an 
open act of aggression by the Soviet 
Union or its satellites, the United Na- 
tions will and should be used as a means 
of supporting or initiating defense meas- 
ures. It is equally certain that the so-called 
“neutral” members of the United Na- 
tions, and others as well, will continually 
use their position as a means of exerting 
pressures on the great powers to impel 
them toward peaceful settlement of their 
outstanding disagreements. The issue of 


© Senator Wiley has referred to the difficulties of 
preventing ‘‘crime when criminals are on the police 
force’’. United States. Congress (83d, 2d sess.). 
Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations Charter. Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes in the United Nations, Staff Study 
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policy, an important one for the United 

tates, is to what extent one should risk 
sacrificing the United Nations’ usefulness 
as an instrument for conciliation in pur. 
suit of the goal of strengthening it as ap 
instrument of defense against commu. 
nism. It is hard to know where the limits 
of Soviet tolerance may lie. An effort to 
convert the United Nations into a coal. 
tion against it might not result in causing 
the Soviet Union to withdraw from the 
organization. Nevertheless, the heighten. 
ing of tensions would hamper the United 
Nations’ usefulness as a bridge between 
the two camps. If the Soviet Union 
should withdraw, the United Nations 
would be crippled in this vital role. Good 
evidence of this is to be found in the diff. 


culties which the Security Council has | 


had in negotiating with Red China on 
the Formosa Straits issue owing to the 
fact that Peiping is not represented in the 
organization. Moreover, it is likely tha 
the United Nations would lose its attrac- 
tion for other, non-communist, Members, 
if the USSR were to withdraw. 

In view of the instruments of strength 
which have already been developed in 
the free world, it would seem to be wiser 
to avoid those emphases which would im- 
pair the United Nations’ use as a means 
of conciliation among the great powers 
and to concentrate instead on enhancing 
its ability to perform that function. For 
one thing, it is the only such internationd 
political instrument which exists, aside 
from the time-honored channels of bi 
lateral diplomacy. The United Nations 
provides constant opportunity for consul- 
tation and negotiation. It offers the ut 
paralleled advantage of including amon} 


No. 5, October 17, 1954, Washington, Governmet 
Printing Office, 1954. p. iii. Even before Soviet se 
tions with the Western world deteriorated, the diffca 
ties of planning joint action against an unknows | 
potential aggressor had been apparent. 
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its Members a large number of states will- 
ing to provide good offices or to mediate 
between the two major parties. Finally, 
it is unlikely in present circumstances 
that this group of United Nations Mem- 
bers would willingly go along with ef- 
forts to strengthen the United Nations as 
an instrument to be employed against the 
Soviet bloc. Indications are that even 
some of our closest and most reliable allies 
in Western Europe would accede to such 
an emphasis only with the greatest reluc- 
tance if at all.’ 

This analysis, cursory though it is, 
leads to the conclusion that it would be 
both unwise and unnecessary to attempt 
by Charter amendment or by other means 
in a possible review conference to press 
much further the United Nations’ capac- 
ity to take enforcement action or to 
mobilize pressures against the Soviet bloc 
at the possible expense of the organiza- 
tion’s conciliation and peaceful settlement 
functions. It seems unlikely that any 
possible effort in this direction could cap- 
ture the enthusiastic support of a big 
enough majority in the United Nations 
to make it worth attempting. 


Ill. A Long Range Factor 


One further consideration deserves 
mention. Interest in substantial revision 
of the political and security system under 
the Charter inevitably reflects responses 
to immediate political facts. The main 
such fact, of course, is the stalemate which 
has developed between the Soviet Union 
and the United States and which mir- 
rors the power relationship which has 
emerged since 1945. 

However, we are now entering on a 


"Sir Gladwyn Jebb, ‘‘The Free World and the 
United Nations,’’ Foreign Affairs, April 1953 (Vol. 31), 
P. 382-391; and René de Lacharriere, ‘‘L’action des 
Nations Unies pour la Securité et pour la Paix,’’ 
Politique Etrangére, Septembre-Octobre 1953 (18° 
année), p. 307-338. 


period in which that balance seems likely 
to change, if only because of the new 
status and assertiveness of the former 
enemy states. Even the best of prophets 
can only vaguely foresee the place which 
Germany and Japan will fill in the next 
three to five years, not to mention the 
more distant future. How great is the 
danger that changes which would reflect 
existing calculations and expectations 
might not adequately take into account 
the fundamental changes which now 
seem likely to occur in the next few 
years? Formulas or procedures which to- 
day meet our needs in an essentially bi- 
polar world may not serve us as well if 
new centers of power should arise. To 
set the United Nations into a pattern 
shaped by our present dominance in the 
General Assembly might be to prejudice 
our own long-range interest. Flexibility 
may prove more desirable in the long run 
than excessive rigidity. 


IV. Regulation of Armaments 

There are many who see in the threat 
posed by modern armaments the main 
reason for holding a review conference. 
World federalists, particularly as their 
views are reflected in the provocative pro- 
posals of Grenville Clark and Louis 
Sohn,’ look to a revision of the Charter 
as the means to institute a thoroughgoing 
system of armaments control and to 
bring about other changes in the United 
Nations which would be required toward 
this end. 

Secretary Dulles, in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee declared: 

As one who was at San Francisco in 

the spring of 1945, I can say with con- 


8 For a contrary view, see Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
“The World is Round,’’ Foreign Affairs, January 1953 
(Vol. 31), p. 194-199. 

® Clark and Sohn, cited above. 
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fidence that had the delegates at San 
Francisco known we were entering the 
age of atomic warfare, they would have 
seen to it that the Charter dealt more 
positively with the problems thus 
raised.” 


This statement echoed the Secretary’s re- 
marks on the same subject in his famous 
Boston speech before the American Bar 
Association on August 26, 1953. 

In his Subcommittee statement, how- 
ever, the Secretary limited his definition 
of the Charter review issue to the specific 
question whether “consideration should 
now be given to the creation of a special 
organ of the United Nations comparable 
to the Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council to deal perma- 
nently with the problem of armament 
which carries so hideous a threat to the 
hopes of the peoples expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Charter.” Such an organ, 
if it were to be “comparable” to the others 
mentioned, which are “principal organs” 
of the United Nations under Article 7 of 
the Charter, would probably have to be 
created by amendment. Agreement on 
setting up such an organ might be 
reached in a Charter review conference 
or in other ways. But to say this is to say 
very little. To be significant, such a deci- 
sion would have to reflect agreement 
among the great powers on the func- 
tions, powers, and procedures of the pro- 
posed organ. These issues go to the heart 
of the disagreements which have split the 
great powers since the honeymoon period 
of the first General Assembly which set 
up the Atomic Energy Commission. 


10 Hearing, p. 7. 

11 John Foster Dulles, ‘U.S. Constitution and U.N. 
Charter: An Appraisal,’’ The Department of State Bulle- 
tin, September 7, 1953 (Vol. 29), p. 307-310. 

12 See, for example, Petrus J. Schmidt, ‘Regulation, 
Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All Armed Forces 
and Armaments,’’ Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 


It has by now become commonplace to 
argue that armaments are so intimately a 
part of the total political climate that no 
resolution of the “arms problem” is pos. 
sible unless there is a broader frame of 
political agreement. This argument has 
become axiomatic in the past few years, 
based as it is on the frustrating experience 
of the League of Nations’ efforts at arma- 
ments control and the well-known “secu. 
rity first-disarmament first” steeplechase 
of the late twenties and early thirties, 
Some thoughtful queries have recently 
been raised, however, whether this axiom 
settles the question, “Does armament con- 
trol have to await prior settlement of 
other political issues?” The intensity of 
the recent great power talks in London 
seems to indicate that the United States, 
the British and the French see a possibil- 
ity of dealing with armaments, as a 
political issue in a political context, with- 
out waiting for other political agreements 
to fall into place. It is certainly unreal in 
the atomic age to accept without question 
the apparent lesson of the _ inter-war 
period that “security” must precede “dis- 
armament”. 

Nothing in these questions, however, 
alters the essential fact that regulation of 
armaments, atomic and others, depends 
on the ability of the great powers to agree. 
If an axiom is required, let it be “agree- 
ment is antecedent to formulas”. Such 
agreement on arms, incidentally, would 
itself involve fundamental and far-reach- 
ing changes in the nature of the United 
Nations. There is little reason to believe 
that such agreement among the great 
powers will be facilitated by the airing 


litical Science, January 1953 (Vol. 25), p. 67-76; David 
F. Cavers, ‘International Control of Armaments,"’ The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November 1954 (No. 296), p. 117-123, and 
comment thereon by Benjamin V. Cohen, same issue, 
Pp. 125-126. 
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of disagreement in the public forum that 
a full dress review conference would pro- 
vide. There may be moments at which 
external pressures on the great powers 
would facilitate agreement, but it is not 
unreasonable to question whether such 
moments will necessarily coincide with 
the time chosen for holding a review con- 


ference. 


V. Peaceful Settlement Functions 


Apart from the question of eliminating 
the veto in its application to peaceful set- 
tlement functions of the Security Council, 
little attention has been paid to possible 
strengthening of the United Nations’ role 
in this field. 

The United States, of course, favors 
limitation of the veto in this connection 
and has consistently done so since the 
Vandenberg Resolution was passed in 
1948. A good case can be made for such 
a policy. The broad application of the 
veto was originally justified in terms of 
the concept of a “chain of events” which, 
at an early stage in the Security Council’s 
handling of a dispute, might engage the 
responsibility of the great powers to take 
subsequent enforcement action.” Under 
this concept, it was argued that it was 
necessary to permit the great powers to 
enjoy the safeguard of the veto from the 
moment when the “chain of events” was 
initiated. This view has been criticized 
on the ground that the Charter carefully 
avoids a direct connection between Chap- 
ter VI concerning peaceful settlement and 
Chapter VII concerning enforcement 
measures. Before enforcement measures 
can be taken, the Security Council has to 


™% See United States. Congress (83d, 2d sess.). Sen- 
ate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter. Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes in the United Nations, Staff Study No. 5, 
October 17, 1954, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1954, p. 10. The ‘“‘chain of events’’ theory was 
set forth in the ‘‘Statement by the Delegations of the 
Four Sponsoring Governments on Voting Procedures in 


reach a determination under Article 39 
that there exists a “threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression”. 
Accordingly, the interests of the great 
powers would be sufficiently served if the 
veto were to be applied only to this deter- 
mination and consequent actions of the 
Security Council.“ Another argument, 
perhaps as persuasive, is that this protec- 
tion for the great powers has become 
academic in any case owing to the normal 
condition of deadlock in the Security 
Council. Even if the Charter did imply 
a “chain of events”, experience suggests 
that Security Council enforcement action 
is sufficiently unlikely to diminish the im- 
portance of the “chain”. 

Although amendment in this respect 
would probably bring about an improve- 
ment over the existing state of affairs, 
there is little reason to hope that it is any 
more feasible on this issue than on others 
affecting the position of the great powers 
in the Security Council. If the Soviet 
Union could be persuaded to agree, this 
is an aspect of United Nations procedures 
which could profitably be changed. 

However, even the value of such an 
amendment would have limits which 
should be recognized. Settlement of dis- 
putes involving great power interests re- 
quires their agreement no less than deci- 
sions to undertake enforcement measures 
or to regulate armaments. If there is 
agreement, the formality of the veto loses 
importance; if there is not, the veto, it has 
frequently been pointed out, is a valuable 
recognition of the fact of disagreement. 
Where great power interests are not en- 
gaged, the Security Council can function, 


the Security Council’ at San Francisco which appears 
in Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter of 
the United Nations, Commentary and Documents (rev. 
ed.), Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1949. p. 217. 
44 Eduardo Jimenez de Arechaga, Voting and the 
Handling of Disputes in the Security Council, New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 


1950. Pp. 39-42. 
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as it has on several occasions. It is in the 
marginal cases that improvement might 
be brought about by modifying the veto. 

Besides, the unexpected vitality and 
flexibility of the General Assembly in 
dealing with peaceful settlement ques- 
tions has diminished considerably the 
impact of the veto on the work of the 
United Nations.” While the General 
Assembly is no doubt a less wieldy instru- 
ment than the Security Council, there is 
no inherent reason why it should not be 
able to perform well the functions of con- 
ciliation and mediation. This is especially 
so since the contemplated support which 
the Security Council’s enforcement pow- 
ers were expected at one time to bring to 
its peaceful settlement functions cannot 
be counted on in today’s world. It is even 
doubtful whether the Charter, as it 
emerged from the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, provided such a link. 

Another, probably more fruitful, course 
of action would be to endeavor, in 2 re- 
view conference, to examine the experi- 
ence of peaceful settlement with a view, 
not to amendment of the Charter, but to 
working out means for maximizing the 
United Nations’ potential, within the 
framework of the present Charter. A 
large range of possibilities could be profit- 
ably considered, among them such ques- 
tions as the timing of United Nations’ 
intervention in a dispute, the use of rap- 
porteurs, reconstitution and better use of 
the Panel for Inquiry and Conciliation 
established by the General Assembly in 


15 The General Assembly’s development has been well 
charted in H. Field Haviland, Jr. The Political Role 
of the General Assembly, New York, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1951, especially p. 88 ff. 

16 Many of these questions are discussed in Elmore 
Jackson, ‘‘Developing the Peaceful Settlement Functions 
of the United Nations,’’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, November 
1954 (No. 296), p. 27-35. 

17 Attention is directed to Article 28, Paragraph 2, of 
the Charter which has become a dead letter. 

18 For a fine analysis of the history of the membership 
question in the United Nations, see Leo Gross, ‘‘Elec- 


1949, the constitution, powers and proce. 
dures of United Nations’ committees and 
commissions and the roles of the Secre. 
tary-General and the President of the 
General Assembly.” Particularly valuable 
would be agreements or guidelines for 
improving use of the United Nations by 
the great powers as a forum for negotiat- 
et 

ing. 


VI. Other Important Changes 


If the United Nations’ political and se- 
curity activities do not lend themselves to 
major changes, are there other areas 
which might be considered ? 


Membership: One aspect of United Na- 
tions experience that has given rise to 
frequent basic criticism is the question of 
admitting new members.” There is al- 
most universal dissatisfaction with the 
fact that only nine of thirty applicants for 
United Nations admission have actually 
become members of the organization. Of 
the remaining twenty-one no less than 
fourteen have been barred from United 
Nations participation by the application 
of the Soviet veto in the Security Council 
when the other requirements for admis- 
sion had been filled. 

The simplest and best way to resolve 
this dilemma would be to eliminate the 
application of the veto in the membership 
procedure.” This might be achieved by 
an amendment to the Charter, although it 
should be noted that the Charter itself is 
silent on the question whether the recom- 


tion of States to United Nations Membership,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of International Law, 48th 
meeting, April 22-24, 1954, p. 37 ff. 

19 One might go one step further and suggest that the 
Security Council’s role in the admission of new members 
should be eliminated entirely. In the League of Na 
tions, admission was accomplished by the Assembly 
alone. See Aleksander W. Rudzinski, ‘‘Admission of 
New Members,’’ International Conciliation, April 1952 
(No. 480), p. 162. Also, see International Law Asso- 
ciation Report, p. 20-21 for suggested revisions to this 
end. 
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mendation of the Security Council re- 
quired under Article 4 of the Charter is 
a non-procedural question to which the 
veto applies under Article 27, Paragraph 

The International Court of Justice 
avoided a pronouncement on this particu- 
lar point when it was asked to give an 
advisory opinion on the question whether 
the General Assembly could proceed to 
elect a member without an afhirmative 
recommendation from the Security Coun- 
cil.” In practice, however, the applicabil- 
ity of the veto has been admitted even by 
the United States, which is perhaps the 
foremost advocate of eliminating it on 
membership questions. 

The United States Government has 
consistently indicated its willingness to re- 
move the veto in its application to the 
admission of new members, since this 
position was approved in the Vandenberg 
Resolution of June 11, 1948. Nevertheless, 
it appears unlikely in the extreme that an 
amendment to the Charter designed to 
eliminate the application of the veto on 
membership questions could obtain the 
necessary ratifications to come into effect. 
Moreover, it is at least questionable 
whether the so-called “neutral members” 
of the organization would actually vote 
for such an amendment in a special con- 
ference. India, particularly, seems likely 
to defend the veto on membership ques- 
tions, as on others, as a safeguard against 
“automatic majorities” in the General As- 
sembly which would admit candidates 
favored by the West, while excluding 
candidates sponsored by the Soviet bloc. 

Therefore, hope for progress on this 
question, in the short run at least, seems 
to lie in reaching agreement among the 
great powers, either on one of the “pack- 

* United States. Congress (83d, 2d sess.). Senate. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Subcommittee on the 


United Nations Charter. The Problem of the Veto in 
the United Nations Security Council, Staff Study No. 1, 


age deals” which has been much discussed 
in recent years, or on non-application of 
the veto. Discussion of such an agree- 
ment might fruitfully take place in a 
Charter review conference, although there 
is no inherent reason why it could not be 
sought through more normal channels. 

Moreover, it is well to recollect that this 
issue will not be considered in a vacuum. 
One of the reasons behind United States’ 
refusal to agree to one or another of the 
“package deals” in the past is that they 
left open the status of Japan and West 
Germany. Admission for these two states 
and others such as the Republic of Korea, 
or at least agreement on conditions for 
their admission, would seem to be an in- 
extricable part of any agreement which 
might be reached on the membership is- 
sue. In addition, while the representation 
of China in the United Nations is not, 
strictly speaking, a membership issue, it is 
hard to see how agreements on members 
can be reached without reference to the 
status of the Peiping regime. In short, it 
does not seem likely that the United States 
will find ready acceptance in a review 
conference or in the General Assembly for 
a resolution of the membership question 
which is satisfactory to it unless the 
United States is prepared to visualize a 
solution of the Chinese representation 
issue which will satisfy the majority of 
Members of the United Nations. Finally, 
as Ernest Gross has hinted,” a solution 
will probably have to encompass admis- 
sion of at least some of the satellite states 
which the United States has consistently 
opposed in recent years. 

A partial solution of the problem might 
be found in the device of “associate mem- 


bership” which has been advanced by 


February 19, 1954. Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1954. p. 20. 
21 Ernest A. Gross, ‘“‘United Nations Charter Review," 


Social Action, December 1954, p. 18. 
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Secretary Dulles.“ As Mr. Dulles pointed 
out, such a decision could be taken with- 
out formal amendment of the Charter. It 
might, as he suggested, be a fruitful topic 
for consideration at a Charter review con- 
ference. Presumably, “associate member- 
ship”, carrying rights of participation 
without the right to vote, could be made 
available to those applicant states which 
have fulfilled all requirements for admis- 
sion except affirmative action by the Secu- 
rity Council. There might be difficulties 
in extending this concept to cover partici- 
pation in organs other than the General 
Assembly, although there is a precedent 
of sorts in Italy’s participation without a 
vote in the Trusteeship Council under the 
trusteeship agreement for Somaliland. 
Whether the concept would include par- 
ticipation by “associate members” in the 
United Nations’ budget assessments is 
another issue which might cause some 
difficulty and which has been little dis- 
cussed. Thus far, the potential recipients 
of this status have shown little enthusiasm 
for a half-way measure which might have 
the effect of reducing the pressures for 
favorable action on their applications for 
acceptance as full members of the organi- 
zation. 


Domestic Jurisdiction: The concept of 
“domestic jurisdiction” embodied in Ar- 
ticle 2, Paragraph 7, of the Charter has 
frequently been criticized both on the 
ground that it is an undesirable limit on 
United Nations’ jurisdiction and on the 
ground that the language of the Charter 
did not sufficiently inhibit incursions by 
United Nations’ organs, especially the 
_ General Assembly, into matters which 
should remain of purely national concern. 

The domestic jurisdiction clause does 
not seem to have inhibited greatly the 


™ Hearing, p. 20. 


performance by United Nations organs 
of their peace and security functions. For 
example, the Security Council intervened 
in the Indonesian case despite the Nether. 
lands’ objections that the question was a 
domestic one. 

However, Member states have pro- 
tested the trend toward taking political 
decisions which sidestep possible legal in- 
hibitions of Article 2, Paragraph 7. There 


seems to be growing concern over the. 


apparent freedom with which a majority 
of the United Nations’ Members can act 
without reference to the legal limitations 
of that article. The United States, in the 
Tunis, Morocco and Cyprus cases, showed 
a reluctance to encourage United Nations 
consideration of the issues which was 
quite at variance with the earlier willing- 
ness to have all issues discussed. One way 
of viewing the question is in terms of the 
Security Council’s powers to deal with 
disputes and situations under Chapter VI 
of the Charter. There seems no doubt 
that when the Security Council decides 
that there is a dispute or situation “which 
might lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute”, there is no question 
of domestic jurisdiction. But the Security 
Council has customarily accepted jurisdic- 
tion without formally taking such a deci- 
sion. While the result has been desirable 
flexibility in Security Council practice, it 
has given rise to the charge that Article 2, 
Paragraph 7, has been violated, especially 
in cases involving colonial relationships. 

The issue arises vigorously also in con- 
nection with General Assembly debates 
on other colonial questions and has seri- 
ous implications in the field of human 
rights. 

While this article does not provide an 
opportunity to consider the question in 
detail, what is involved in considering 
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possible amendments to the Charter is 
whether agreement could be reached on 
formulas which would satisfactorily limit 
the freedom of political majorities to in- 
terpret the inhibitions of Article 2, Para- 
graph 7, at any given moment. While 
adequate language could no doubt be 
drafted which would eliminate some of 
the confusions which now arise out of the 
words “essentially” and “intervene”, the 
uestion whether satisfactory language 
could emerge from the heated political 
debate which would undoubtedly take 
place if the question is raised is of a some- 
what different order. 

It is reasonably certain that, should the 
question be opened, there would be 
efforts: 

(a) to eliminate or weaken the inhibi- 

tion on the freedom of the United Na- 

tions organs to intervene in colonial 
and human rights questions; 

(b) to tighten up or strengthen the 

limitations on United Nations organs 

in this regard; and 

(c) to introduce an obligation to settle 

questions of interpretation by legal 

rather than political means. 


While it is at least possible that a better 
clause could emerge from an attempt at 
revision, there is nothing in recent experi- 
ence to suggest that a serious attempt to 
amend Article 2, Paragraph 7, would re- 
sult in a clearer or more workable clause 
than was agreed upon at San Francisco. 
It is at least as likely that an attempt at 
revision would result in greater rather 
than less obscurity and imprecision owing 
both to the difficulty of drawing clear 
lines between matters which are properly 
of domestic or of international concern 
and the intense passions which are gen- 
erated on this issue. While it would in- 


deed be desirable if General Assembly 


majorities exercised more discretion in 
their political interpretations of the do- 
mestic jurisdiction clause, it is hardly 
likely that they would willingly relin- 
quish the right to be indiscreet. One 
might also wish that some of the colonial 
powers displayed greater willingness to 
countenance legitimate General Assembly 
interest in the affairs of colonial areas, but 
it is equally unlikely that they will agree 
to relinquish their right to resist. The 
fact that Secretary Dulles, when he listed 
“some of the major questions which 
might be brought before the Charter Re- 
view Conference” in his testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee, did not refer 
to this important question at least sug- 
gests that the United States Government 
is not anxious to open it up. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: Much 
the same conclusions emerge from a con- 
sideration of possible major changes in 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Char- 
ter. If a Charter review conference is 
held, strong efforts no doubt would be 


made: 


(a) to establish an obligation to provide 
information relating to political condi- 
tions in non-self-governing territories 
under Article 73 (e); 


(b) to transmute into a permanent fea- 
ture of the United Nations the arrange- 
ments for expressing United Nations 
interest in non-self-governing territories 
which have come into being by inter- 
pretation of the Charter; 

(c) to strengthen United Nations 
supervision of non-self-governing terri- 
tories into a system akin to the trustee- 
ship system; 

(d) to establish an obligation to fix time 
limits for independence or complete 
self-government of trust territories and 
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possibly of other non-self-governing ter- 
ritories as well; and 

(e) to establish a clearer line of author- 
ity from the General Assembly to the 
Trusteeship Council than now exists. 


It is equally certain that the colonial 
powers would resist most or all of these 
changes and it is likely that they would 
themselves take the initiative in propos- 
ing amendments to the Charter which 
would establish clear limits on the United 
Nations authority. This is another of the 
questions which did not appear in Mr. 
Dulles’ list. It seems unlikely that the 
United States would wish to have such 
questions opened up because the United 
States would find itself in the middle of 
a hotly contested debate. 

It is difficult to foresee any improve- 
ment resulting from an effort to amend 
these three chapters of the Charter. On 
the one hand, an effort to increase by 
amendment the obligations of the admin- 
istering powers and to strengthen the 
authority of the United Nations would be 
unlikely to be ratified by France and the 
United Kingdom. An effort to accom- 
plish these objectives by other means 
might precipitate a policy of non-coopera- 
tion by the colonial powers on whose col- 
laboration with the United Nations the 
United Nations structure is based. On 
the other hand, an attempt to narrow the 
constitutional limits on the United Na- 
tions’ functions would undoubtedly run 
into a stone wall of opposition by the anti- 
colonial majority in the United Nations. 


Security Council Membership: Various 
pressures exist for modifying the mem- 
bership of the Security Council. From 
the outset, there was concern over what 
was regarded as the excessive rigidity of 
the Charter provisions regarding perma- 


23 Goodrich and Hambro, cited above, p. 199-202. 


nent members and the difficulties of allo. 
cating equitably and effectively the six 
non-permanent places.” At various times, 
the principal complaints have been that 
France and the Republic of China are not 
in fact deserving of permanent member. 
ship with the privilege of the veto, that 
India, having attained its independence 
since 1945, has assumed a sufficiently im. 
portant place in the world and in the 
United Nations to merit permanent mem- 
bership, and that Asia has not been 
adequately represented in the Council. 
With respect to the latter, it is a fact that 
Asia has been represented only when In- 
dia and Pakistan were elected under the 
convention which allocates a place to the 
Commonwealth of Nations. In his testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee, 
Secretary Dulles put the question this 
way, “Are the present provisions for 
membership . . . in the Security Council 
conducive to its maximum effectiveness?” 

Permanent membership for India, 
either as a replacement for China or by 
increasing the number of permanent 
members, and an increase in the total 
membership of the Council to permit 
wider representation seem to be proposals 
most likely to receive serious attention. 
The easiest and most likely way to accom- 
plish the former objective would be to 
increase the number of permanent mem- 
bers, thus avoiding the complicated issue 
of China’s right to veto any amendment 
which would deprive it of permanent 
membership. 

While either or both of these proposals 
would probably capture considerable sup- 
port in a review conference and might 
even not be vigorously opposed by any of 
the great powers, there are many uf 
answered questions about them. For ex- 
ample, what effect on the usefulness of 
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the Security Council as an instrument of 
conciliation among the great powers 
would India’s addition as a permanent 
member have? This is a subject which 
deserves study it has not received. Would 
India’s membership alter the pattern of 
voting so that some United Nations Mem- 
bers might prefer to avoid referring issues 
to the Council when possible or would it 
increase resort to that organ? Similar 
uestions have to be asked about the ef- 
fect Indian participation would have on 
the Security Council as an enforcement 
agency. 

Similarly, it would probably be profit- 
able to examine carefully the experience 
of the League of Nations Council for rele- 
vant guidance on the consequences of 
enlarging the total membership of the 
Security Coucil. There is no doubt that 
enlarging the membership would make it 
easier to find places in the Council for all 
the regions which aspire to be repre- 
sented. 

Attractive as these possible changes ap- 
pear at first glance, there is also to be con- 
sidered the fact that some of the same 
issues would have to be reconsidered in 
connection with the admission of Ger- 
many and Japan and the question of 
Chinese representation in the organiza- 
tion. These possibilities argue for post- 
poning change until the issues have been 
settled. Finally, it is doubtful whether 
the question is as significant today as it 
was in the original Charter scheme of 
things, owing to the shift of emphasis 
which has occurred from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. Never- 
theless, the possibility should not be re- 
jected out of hand that manipulation of 
membership might contribute to a partial 
revitalization of the Security Council. 


*On weighted voting, see the recent article in this 
journal, Elizabeth McIntyre, ‘‘Weighted Voting in Inter- 


Other Issues: There are other questions 
which have been suggested for considera- 
tion by a review conference. Mr. Dulles, 
in his Senate Subcommittee testimony, 
wondered whether the Charter provisions 
with respect to international law were 
adequate, although he had no specific 
suggestions to advance. 

He also introduced the idea of weighted 
voting in the General Assembly, in the 
light of growing General Assembly re- 
sponsibility. Specifically, he referred to 
what he termed a “combination vote” 
which would require majorities both on 
a one member-one vote basis and on some 
weighted basis.“ While Mr. Dulles’ in- 
terest in the question alone is enough to 
move it into the category of a real issue, 
it is difficult to believe that the United 
States will actually raise the question. 
Not only is there the technical difficulty 
of finding a workable and equitable for- 
mula but also the fact that even the idea 
of departing from the principle of 
sovereign equality is anathema to our 
Latin American friends on whom much 
of the United States’ political strength in 
the General Assembly rests. 

A different type of issue was raised by 
Ambassador Lodge when he suggested, 
in testimony before the same Subcommit- 
tee, that the system of coordinating the 
specialized agencies should be improved. 
He introduced the idea of Charter revi- 
sion toward this end although he recog- 
nized that the specialized agencies have 
an independent existence. It may be that 
responsible consideration of this problem, 
and others like it, in a review conference 
might lead to a worthwhile improvement 
in the coordination of government poli- 
cies and a better concerting of views 
among governments. 


national Organizations,’ International Organization, 


VIII, p. 484-497. 
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VII. The United States’ Position 


Realistically viewed, the current move- 
ment for a Charter review conference has 
had its main motive force from the 
United States and, more particularly, 
from Mr. Dulles’ Boston speech before 
the American Bar Association. United 
States representatives, including Mr. 
Dulles, have consistently said that the 
United States expects to favor holding a 
conference. The issue was, of course, dis- 
cussed during the eighth General Assem- 
bly in connection with various proposals 
for preparatory work for a review confer- 
ence. The debate was characterized by a 
marked reluctance on the part of most 
delegations to commit themselves on the 
question of holding a conference, much 
less on the positions they might take were 
the conference to be held. While there 
was evidence of interest in holding a con- 
ference, particularly among the Latin 
American delegations, there was more 
evidence of uncertainty and considerable 
hostility to the idea. The Soviet bloc, of 
course, vigorously opposed the idea of a 
review conference. During the ninth 
General Assembly, the issue was not dis- 
cussed and there were only a few refer- 
ences to the question during the plenary 
debates. 

It is by no means clear how great an 
inducement the special voting arrange- 
ment for calling the conference will be 
to United Nations Members. The provi- 
sion for a simple majority vote to call a 
special review conference is valid only 
once. While, on the surface, it appears 
that the issue must be decided before the 
end of the tenth session of the General 
Assembly, there may be alternative possi- 
bilities. Article 109 (3) says that the issue 
must be on the General Assembly’s agen- 
da at the tenth session. It does not say 


that the issue must be decided at that 
time; and there is some speculation as to 
whether the decision might be postponed 
without thereby sacrificing the special 
voting concession. In any case, there does 
not seem to be anything in the Charter 
to prevent the General Assembly at its 
tenth session from deciding that there 
should be a conference but postponing it 
or leaving to some other organ the deci- 
sion as to time and place. In view of the 
extensive preparations which seem to be 
called for, there might be good reason 
to pursue such a course, assuming, of 
course, that the General Assembly does 
not decide not to hold a conference. 
Even the voting concession does not go 
as far as it seems. The vote required 
under Article 109 (3) is not the ordinary 
simple majority of members present and 
voting, but an absolute majority of all 
members of the General Assembly. 
Thirty-one affirmative votes are thus ne- 
cessary. At this time, it is not certain that 
so many will be voluntarily forthcoming, 
even assuming a solid favorable vote of 
all the Latin American countries, includ- 
ing the United States. Assuming that 
there will be twenty-one Latin American 
votes for the review conference (and 
there may not actually be that many), 
ten further votes would be required. Five 
Soviet bloc votes would be definitely op- 
posed. This fact may be counted on to 
influence strongly the so-called “neutral- 
ist” bloc and possibly to outweigh their 
interest in pressing for change on colonial 
questions. Most of the available evidence 
points to great hesitation among most of 
the countries of Western Europe and the 
Commonwealth. There will certainly be 
great reluctance among the colonial na- 
tions to expose themselves to the pressures 
which would be exerted on them and, 
moreover, there is evident among the lat- 
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ter groups considerable skepticism as to 
what a review conference might accom- 
lish on other issues. China is unlikely 
to relish the idea of review which would 
expose it to efforts to substitute Red 
China in the Security Council. It now 
appears that the hypothetical ten votes 
needed to call the review conference 
would have to come from among Yugo- 
slavia, perhaps Greece, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Pakistan, per- 
haps Iraq and other Arab League states. 
Of course, if the United States decides 
to press for the conference, then the 
needed votes will be forthcoming, proba- 
bly without too much difficulty. But it is 
by no means clear that the necessary ma- 
jority will exist if the United States 
should, for example, merely cast its vote 
afirmatively without actively attempting 
to enlist support. If the United States 
should reverse the position stated by Mr. 
Dulles and oppose the conference, it 
would probably not be held. 

If this analysis is correct, the issue will 
rest squarely on the United States. In 
part, the question may be what objectives 
the United States has for the conference 
as reflected in the kind of agenda we pro- 
pose. A conference to amend the Charter 
would probably generate the most resist- 
ance. A conference to review the United 
Nations’ achievements and explore ways 
to use it more effectively would, on the 
existing evidence, attract relatively greater 
support, assuming that the Latin Ameri- 
can Members would not finally oppose 
such a moderate objective. 

Why has the United States Govern- 
ment taken the lead in generating pres- 
sures for a review conference? What 
national interest is there which has en- 
tered into the calculations? 

One reason which has been given is 


* Hearing, p. 10. 


that there is a moral obligation to the 
countries which opposed the veto at San 
Francisco to permit the conference to be 
held. Mr. Dulles said: 


. . . I think it is a matter of simple 
good faith, in the first instance at least, 
for the United States to support the 
holding of a review conference. I say 
that because at San Francisco in 1945 
there were many provisions which were 
adopted over rather strong opposition 
of many, particularly of the smaller 
states. They adopted this charter on 
the assumption that they would be 
given an opportunity to re-present their 
case on some of these matters after there 
had been a ten-year trial, and the 
United States at that time indicated 
that it would support the holding of 
such a conference after ten years; and 
while we are not legally bound to do 
sO, it is in my opinion a matter of good 
faith that if those countries want to 
have such a conference, as I think they 
do, we should support it and not try to 
block it.” 


The same or similar statements have 
subsequently been made by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for United Nations Affairs 
David McK. Key and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary David Wainhouse. Presumably, 
when Mr. Dulles said that the United 
States “indicated” that it would support 
the calling of a conference, he was not 
referring to any specific commitment but 
rather to the general fact that the United 
States took the lead in persuading the 
other great powers to accept the compro- 
mise which found its way into Article 
109 (3), especially the majority vote for- 
mula. In fact, the Conference records 
seem to show that the United States not 
only made no commitment but that the 
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American representatives, having brought 
about the compromise which won the 
votes of the reluctant group at the Con- 
ference, deliberately proceeded to weaken 
whatever significance the compromise 
may have had as a commitment to the 
future. For example, in the report of the 
Rapporteur of Committee 1/2 which han- 
dled this question, the United States rep- 
resentative is reported as having said 
“However, the conference would not be 
required unless the governments wished 
to have it.”” By the time the report had 
advanced to the commission stage, that is, 
later in the Conference, that language 
had been spelled out, presumably at the 
request of the United States, so that it 
read “ ... unless a majority of the gov- 
ernments considered it wise in the light 
of the circumstances existing at the 
time”. Again, in the Committee report, 
the United States delegate is reported as 
having introduced the easier majority 
vote for calling the conference“... in 
an attempt to meet the request of many 
delegates for an assurance that a revi- 
sional conference would be called by the 
end of the tenth year”.” By the time that 
emerged as the report of Commission I, 
the language had been changed to read 
“, .. 80 as to give greater assurance to 
those who desired a special conference at 
the end of ten years”.” It seems clear that 
the United States delegation endeavored 
to avoid the impression that it had given 
a commitment. 

In any event, even if there is a com- 
mitment, it is surely a commitment not 
to block the will of the majority, rather 
than to run interference for them. Ernest 


26 United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation, Documents. New York, United Nations Infor- 
mation Organization, 1945. Vol. 7, p. 441. 

1 Ibid., p. 467. 

8 Ibid., p. 440. 

2 Ibid., p. 466. 

8° Gross, cited above, p. 19. 


Gross put it this way, “Surely our moral 
obligation will not be discharged by pre- 
judging the issue. The smaller states 
should have opportunity for a free expres. 
sion of their choice when the time 
comes.” The American Assembly, meet- 
ing in Arden House in August 1954, 
reached a similar conclusion when it said: 
” . most of the American Assembly 
participants .. . feel that the United States 
attitude should be developed in the light 
of conditions which obtain at the time the 
question arises in the General Assembly, 
... If a majority of the United Nations 
members support the calling of such a 
conference . . . the United States should 
not actively oppose it.” 

It has already been pointed out above 
that it is not at all certain that the recipi- 
ents of whatever may have been the com- 
mitment are anxious to insist that it be 
honored. One delegate, during the eighth 
General Assembly, said “We pressed for 
and obtained the promise, in Article 109, 
that the Charter would be revised.” But 
he was alone in this advanced position. 
For one thing, there has been evidence 
that many delegations are reluctant to 
encourage a review conference in which 
the dominant fact would be political divi- 
sion on all major issues between the com- 
munist and western blocs. For another, 
much of what the opponents of the veto 
sought at San Francisco has already been 
achieved in the new significance of the 
General Assembly and the diminished 
importance of the Security Council. Fi- 
nally, there was much support for the 
hard headed note struck by the Swedish 
Foreign Minister when he said: 

31 The American Assembly, The US Stake in the UN: 


Problems of United Nations Charter Review, New York, 
1954. p. 132. 

82 Statement by Mr. Victor A. Belaunde (Peru) Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records, 439th Plenary Meeting, 
21 September 1953, p. 70. 
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The demands for revision . . . would 
render the contents of the Charter even 
more Utopian; they would remove its 
provisions still further from reality. 
The general public should not however 
have the illusion that such proposals 
would constitute a short-cut to a more 
secure world order and a more stable 
peace. The prospects for a lasting peace 
depend on the international policies 
pursued by States, particularly by the 
Great Powers, and not on the drawing 
up of perfect provisions in the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 


Beyond the moral obligation to agree 
to a conference, “the administration”, in 
the words of Assistant Secretary Key, 
“was responsive to public sentiment as re- 
flected in the Senate resolution establish- 
ing the Senate subcommittee”." There 
have undoubtedly been groups in the 
United States which, again in Mr. Key’s 
words, either “feel that the failure of the 
United Nations to fulfill all their hopes 
arises from the fact that it does not go far 
enough... ” or “are basically skeptical 
of all world-wide efforts toward interna- 
tional cooperation”. Other groups would 
have the Soviet Union and its satellites 
expelled. The public hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee seem to show that, al- 
though groups and individuals hold these 
extreme views, and express them vocally, 
by far the bulk of the testimony heard 
was moderate in outlook, favoring 
strengthening and improvement of the 
Charter but agreeing essentially with Mr. 
Dulles’ statement that “The United Na- 
tions as it is is better than no United Na- 
tions at all.” 

In the circumstances, it seems that there 


® Statement by Mr. Osten Unden (Sweden) General 
Assembly, Oficial Records, 443d Plenary Meeting, 24 
September 1953, p. 118. 

* David McKendree Key, ‘‘United States Planning 
for Charter Review,’’ The Annals of the American Acad- 
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are no reasons, domestic or international, 
why the United States Government 
should not be free to reach its decisions 
about Charter review on the basis of ra- 
tional appraisal of the national interest. 
There is evidence that this process of ap- 
raisal has been going on in the Depart- 
ment of State as it has in the Senate Sub- 
committee. The preliminary results are 
to be seen in the greater moderacy of 
statements in the past year, as compared, 
for example, with Mr. Dulles’ first speech 
on the subject in August 1953. 

What then are the conclusions to be 
reached about this question? For one 
thing, it seems that, while there are nu- 
merous desirable changes, both in the 
constitution and performance of the 
United Nations, none is so pressing as to 
be essential. The United Nations has 
given evidence of considerable capacity to 
adjust to needs and situations as they 
arise. There is no change in the Charter 
or issue concerning review which is so 
pressing to our national interest that we 
must plunge ahead, running the risks, not 
only of becoming embroiled in further, 
fruitless controversy with the Soviet 
Union but also of exposing differences on 
some issues with our good friends. 

Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lodge have spoken 
of the value of attempting to impress on 
the Soviet Union the desirability of cer- 
tain improvements, by demonstrating 
that they are favored by a large majority 
of member nations.” There are assump- 
tions in this argument which deserve 
examination. For one thing, it seems to 
assume that the Russians will not avoid 
this form of pressure by denouncing the 
proposal for a conference, as they already 


emy of Political and Social Science, November 1954 
(No. 296), p. 152. 
% Hearing, p. 9, 22-23, 42. 
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have,” and then refusing to attend, as 
they have refused in the past to partici- 
pate in organs of which they did not ap- 
prove. The USSR could thus, to its own 
satisfaction at least, discredit the confer- 
ence and its results. Secondly, the as- 
sumption seems to be that the Russians 
are sensitive to pressures of this kind. 
There is little evidence that this is so in 
the history of the United Nations, at least 
on issues which have any real significance 
to the USSR and its interests. Thirdly, 
it is assumed that it will be possible on 
important issues to achieve a sufficiently 
high degree of unanimity in the non- 
communist world to be impressive. There 
is the very real risk that on most major 
questions there would be fragmentation 
and disagreement rather than unanimity. 

Some of these considerations apply not 
only to genuine efforts to change the 
Charter or modify United Nations prac- 
tice but to any attempt which might be 
made to use the review conference as 
what Ambassador Gross has termed a 
“propaganda” conference.” An attempt 
to stigmatize the Russians as the oppo- 
nents of peace because they oppose 
changes to strengthen the United Nations 
might easily fail. It is by no means the 
unanimous view of the non-communist 
world that the road to peace lies in 
strengthening the United Nations. 

All of these considerations suggest that 
the United States should opt for a muted, 
rather than a strident conference, if it is 
to be held. Preferably, a date should be 
chosen which would remove the entire 
issue from the maelstrom of American 
politics during 1956, an election year. 
Perhaps the meeting should be held else- 
where than in New York. If we are gen- 

% See ‘‘Soviet Policy Toward Revision,’’ The Annals 


of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


November 1954 (No. 296), p. 147. 
37 Ernest A. Gross, ‘‘Revising the Charter: Is It Pos- 
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uinely anxious to facilitate improved use 
of the United Nations in the future, quiet 
study and reflection, rather than public 
debate, are more likely to produce results, 
Review, rather than revision, should be 


the object. This purpose might even profit | 


from a decision to proceed via a small 
commission or committee rather than a 
full scale conference. 

One question of procedure would be 
who controls the agenda and the invita. 
tion list. Will not the proposal for a con- 
ference raise the old question of who 
represents China? In Mr. Gross’ words, 
“Would those governments which have 
recognized the communist regime con- 
sider it wise or expedient to discuss the 
basic issues involved in Charter review in 
a forum which did not include the repre- 
sentatives of the only China they recog- 
nize?”” Presumably, the language of 
Article 109 which provides for “a General 
Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations” excludes invitations to non- 
Members. 

There is nothing in the national inter- 
est of the United States which requires 
us to press for a conference. Much of the 
interest in Charter review in this country 
seems to stem from an understandable 
urge to perfect the United Nations so that 
it will provide a measure of security 
which cannot realistically be expected of 
any institution. Effective collective secu- 
rity requires conditions—dispersed power, 
widespread national dedication to a broad 
view of national interest—which do not 
exist in today’s world. For collective 
security, we have perforce substituted col- 
lective defense. Peace in years to come 
will depend, not on the ability to create 


a foolproof system of security under the 
sible? Is It Wise?’’ Foregin Affairs, January 1954 


(Vol. 32), p. 206-207. - 
38 Ernest A. Gross, ‘‘United Nations Charter Review, 


Social Action, December 1954, p. 17. 
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United Nations, but on the determination 


to employ wisely the means of collective 
defense which exist or are being created 
and on success in bringing about by nego- 
tiation just and durable solutions of the 
major outstanding issues. The ability to 
coerce great powers into peaceful and 
lawful behavior is beyond the means of 
any organization. The emphasis has to 
be on persuasion. For this task, the United 
Nations, even as it is, is the best available 
instrument. There is no reason to doubt 
that it can be adequate for the task when 
the time and circumstances permit. 

The dangers of a large scale review of 
the Charter—exacerbated disagreement 
between the communist and free worlds, 
uncomfortable decisions to make affect- 
ing relations with our allies and friends, 
possible disillusionment and frustration 
should hoped for improvements fail to be 
realized—could all be cheerfully risked if 
the gains to be accomplished seemed suf- 


* It can be urged on the other hand that the know!- 
edge that there is to be a special conference will be a 
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ficiently great. But the preceding analysis 
suggests that, on major issues of United 
Nations structure and operation, agree- 
ments resulting in real change are not 
now obtainable. The lesser questions can 
be dealt with in numerous ways, of which 
the special review conference is but one.” 
And to concentrate on the constitution 
and machinery of the United Nations is 
to ignore Mr. Unden’s wise warning, sup- 
ported by all the evidence there is from 
the experience of the United Nations and 
of the League of Nations before it, that 
it is the policies which nations pursue, 
particularly the great ones, and not the 
machinery of international institutions, 
which determine the large issues of peace 
or war. Finally, it is well to recognize 
that, within the limits imposed by the 
environment in which it operates, the 
United Nations has served its members— 
and its purposes—well. 


valuable stimulus to governmental appraisal of the 
United Nations and of national policies toward it. 








SOVIET POLICY TOWARD UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS IN THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL’ 


Atvin Z. RUBINSTEIN 


The increasing manifestations of Soviet 
interest in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program and in the establish- 
ment of a Soviet “Point Four” program 
for the under-developed, non-Communist 
countries of southeast Asia are of crucial 
importance to the west. In great measure 
the ultimate defense of western civiliza- 
tion lies in its ability to guide the surging 
flow of Asian nationalism into construc- 
tive, stable and satisfying channels of 
economic, social and political reforms. 
Soviet interest in under-developed areas is 
not new, but since the death of Stalin, a 
precipitant and ingenious reversal of tac- 
tics has occurred. Nowhere has this in- 
terest been more evident than in the 
Economic and Social Council and in its 
subsidiary bodies.’ Though the changed 
Soviet tactics in no way signify a modifi- 
cation of the long term objectives of 
Soviet strategy, they do demand a corre- 
sponding flexibility and imaginativeness 
on the part of western diplomacy. By 
understanding past Soviet behavior, ac- 
quiring an accurate knowledge of early 
postwar Soviet policy toward under- 
developed areas, and investigating the ra- 


Arvin Z. RusinstTein received his Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Pennsylvania and is 
the author of articles on Soviet policy in the United 
Nations. At present he is serving as an officer in 
the US Navy. 

The opinions expressed in the article are the 
author’s own and are not to be construed as official 
or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the Naval Service at large. 

1 The material presented in this article is based on a 


chapter of a doctoral dissertation devoted to An Analysis 
of Soviet Policy in the Economic and Social Council and 
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tionale behind that policy, the direction 
and intensity of present Soviet policy may 
be better analyzed and viewed in its 
proper perspective. 

During the postwar period before the 
death of Stalin the policy of the Soviet 
Government in the Economic and Social 
Council and the Economic Commission 
for Europe toward the problem of under- 
developed areas constituted a distinctly 
unbalanced combination of declaration 
and deed. Though the Soviet delegation 
consistently advocated measures designed 
to promote the development of these 
areas, particularly those Asian countries 
recently freed from a colonial status, the 
Soviet record so belied these assertions as 
to cast doubt upon the sincerity of the 
principles professed in the various organs 
of the United Nations. At no time dur- 
ing the 1946-1953 period did the Soviet 
Union participate in any of the programs 
established in pursuance of the United 
Nations mandate to improve the lot of 
the under-developed areas; nor did it sup- 
port in practice those ideals which it 
advocated in principle. 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 1946-1951. Dur- 
ing this period Soviet policy toward the under-developed 
areas emerged most clearly in the sessions and activities 
of these economic bodies of the United Nations. 

2 Another important United Nations commission in 
which Soviet interest has been reflected quite significantly 
is the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Although not treated in this article, 
analysis of the Soviet position in ECAFE would cet- 
tainly represent a valuable contribution to knowledge of 
this aspect of Soviet foreign poicy. However, the main 
pattern of Soviet policy toward the under-developed 
areas studied in the Economic and Social Council and 


presented in this article holds true in the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East as well. 
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L The Formative Years, 1946-1949 

For the United Nations the initial years 
were years of discussion and planning as 
it attempted to establish the machinery 
necessary to realize a workable program 
of economic and technical aid to under- 
developed areas. Though achievement 
was slow in coming, once the method of 
approach was adopted the extent and 
character of expansion remained restricted 
only by the limitation of financial and 
technical resources. 

The Soviet attitude toward the under- 
developed areas emerged clearly during 
the initial sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council and was elaborated at sub- 
sequent sessions of pertinent auxiliary 
bodies. The Soviet delegation supported 
the principle of extending technical as- 
sistance and economic aid to the under- 
developed areas subject, however, to the 
qualification that such assistance must not 
endanger the sovereignty or independ- 
ence of the recipient.’ As will be observed 
later, this qualifying provision served as 
an “escape clause” which the Soviets used 
to help rationalize their failure to support 
actively any concrete UN program of 
technical assistance. 

Though the Soviets advocated aid for 
under-developed areas in all the organs of 
the United Nations, they acknowledged 
that differences existed over the approach 
tobe used. Over these alleged differences 
Soviet deeds not only failed to approxi- 
mate Soviet declarations of principle, but 
the USSR cast itself in the role of opposi- 
tion to all endeavors of the United Na- 
tions to implement a program of technical 
assistance. 

The Difference of Approach: The es- 
sence of the suggested Soviet approach 
may be found in that aspect of Soviet 


* Economic and Social Council, Official Records (2d 
session), p. 56. 


thought which stresses the primacy of 
heavy industry. In their analyses of 
colonial areas, the Soviets regard the 
growth of heavy industry as a prerequisite 
for national independence. This ideo- 
logical tenet dominated the character of 
Soviet proposals relating to the problem 
of technical assistance to under-developed 
areas. Insisting that technical assistance 
should be designed to hasten the expan- 
sion of heavy industry, the USSR main- 
tained that economic liberation could 
only proceed from such a pattern of de- 
velopment,’ that it alone represented the 
key to the economic development of back- 
ward areas. At the first session of the 
Subcommission on Economic Develop- 
ment, the Soviet delegate, Mr. Morozov 
disagreed with the western approach 
which suggested the concentration of ini- 
tial efforts and resources on agricultural 
development and light industry. He em- 
phasized the Soviet position and refused 
to acknowledge the existence of extenuat- 
ing circumstances demanding some modi- 
fication of this attitude. 

On the other hand, the west approached 
the problem of economic development 
from a different perspective. In a state- 
ment characterizing the western view the 
United States delegate declared that: 


Economic development was not lim- 
ited to industrialization in the narrow 
sense of manufacturing. It embraced 
also advances in agriculture, mining, 
transportation, communications, elec- 
tric power, and in the skills and capaci- 
ties of the people. It required the 
expansion of the distribution system 
and the full machinery required for 
the exchange of goods. All those activi- 
ties were mutually reinforcing elements 
in the process of development, and they 
* Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.6, p. 2. 
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were also competing claimants for the 
limited resources at hand, particularly 
labour and capital.’ 


The western delegates maintained that 
the Soviet proposals to establish heavy in- 
dustry in under-developed areas were eco- 
nomically unrealistic. Neglected in the 
Soviet approach were objective considera- 
tions of the physical resources, technical 
knowledge, and political experience avail- 
able in these areas. These significant 
shortcomings constitute virtually insur- 
mountabie barriers to any projected ex- 
pansion of heavy industry. For economic 
development is a complex process de- 
pending upon the growth of several 
branches of economic life and not merely 
heavy industry. The necessary combina- 
tions are present, even potentially and 
under the most favorable of circum- 
stances, in few countries of the middle 
east and Asia. Various United Nations 
surveys have substantiated and supported 
the western view.’ 

However, the under-developed coun- 
tries, particularly those which had only re- 
cently gained their independence, tended 
toward the Soviet approach in principle. 
The emphasis on heavy industry coin- 
cided with their aspirations toward eco- 
nomic independence and power. It also 
seemed to offer a more rapid solution to 
the growing problem of unemployment 
and under-employment. Thus, in prac- 
tice, the Soviet approach not only served 
to denounce and deprecate western policy 
in an area in which that policy was far- 
ing badly, but it also sought to establish 
the Soviet Union as a champion of ideas 
attractive to the under-developed areas. 
This is particularly the case with respect 
to a broad segment of the influential in- 
tellectual elite groups. 


5 Economic and Social Council, Official Records 


(8th session), p. 305. 
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Dogmatically and with singular persist. 
ence the Soviets probed western weak. 
nesses in the United Nations debates, 
skillfully employing distortion, a nebu- 
lous but glittering idealism, and liberal 
compromises with the truth. For exam. 
ple, the Soviet delegate cited the failure of 
the United Kingdom to _industrialize 
Tanganyika as an instance of western 
policy deliberately seeking to perpetuate 
the economic backwardness of under- 
developed areas.’ The Soviet Government 
must be presumed to know the topog- 
raphy and economic resources of this area. 
By no twist of the imagination can condi- 
tions be deemed encouraging for any 
prospective heavy industrial development. 
In addition, the Soviet delegates paid no 
heed to the diligent efforts of the British. 
Rather they inflexibly persisted in es- 
pousing the principle of building heavy 
industry in all under-developed areas. 
This Soviet tactic had the effect of keep- 
ing western diplomats continually on the 
defensive and of further crystallizing the 
Marxist stereotype of western colonialism 
in the minds of Asian diplomats. 

But at times this emerging pattern of 
Soviet obstructionism incurred the impa- 
tience of Asian countries whose pressing 
needs demanded immediate attention. 
Even if available assistance did not ap- 
proach expectations, and partial compro- 
mises were entailed, Asian countries 
proved willing to accept these limitations 
in a spirit of cooperation and pressed for 
the establishment of a concrete program 
of technical assistance. At one juncture 
in the discussions of the Economic Com- 
mittee, the Indian delegate proposed a 
series of procedural steps for the imple- 
mentation of a technical assistance pro- 
gram. Most members of the Committee 


* Document E/1986, p. 28-34, 58—G6o. 
™ Document E/CN.1/SR.74, p. 3. 
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expressed their approval. However, the 
Soviet bloc demurred and suggested a 
new study of the problem. In an unusu- 
ally tart reply, rather uncharacteristic of 
the Indian delegate, Mr. Adarkar criti- 


| cized the Soviet maneuver, acidly declar- 


ing that there had been more than enough 
discussion of principles and the time had 
come to “get down to brass tacks”.’ 

No similar impatience apparently moti- 
vated Soviet policy and rebuttals were the 
exception rather than the rule. For 
though Soviet obstructionism and non- 
participation came under occasional Asian 
criticism, it should be realized that the 
extent and character of this criticism dif- 
fered from that directed toward the 
western countries. There are important 
reasons for this trying situation. Several 
hundred years of colonialism and exploi- 
tation have made the under-developed na- 
tions more sensitive to imagined western 
intentions than to the consequences of 
Soviet actions, or lack thereof. Soviet 
imperialism is not as apparent in Asia as 
it is in Europe. Soviet policy is not 
handicapped by the past to the extent that 
western policy is. Soviet delegates tried 
to exploit the shortcomings of the western 
legacy and availed themselves of every 
opportunity to place the onus of responsi- 
bility for the current plight of the under- 
developed areas on the west. Viewed 
from a narrow perspective of power poli- 
tics, this newly focused interest in under- 
developed areas may be regarded as but 
one important aspect of the recently in- 
tensified struggle for the allegiance of 
native peoples, formerly subordinated to 
the policies of the European powers. 


The Problem of International Invest- 
ment: During the discussions of the Eco- 
Nomic and Social Council and _ the 

® Document E/AC.6/SR.55, p. 8. 
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Economic Commission for Europe, Soviet 
representatives voiced their opposition to 
all forms of international investment. 
They insisted that direct investment in- 
evitably led to political interference.’ 
But paradoxically Soviet investment in 
the eastern European countries was up- 
held as beneficial. Therefore, it may be 
inferred that the “evils” associated with 
this form of financial development were 
considered native only to the non-com- 
munist world. Soviet attacks on foreign 
investment invariably were interwoven 
with criticism of American international 
economic influence. 

It cannot be denied that the investment 
history of the west during the previous 
150 years is replete with instances of ex- 
ploitation, greed and political aggrandize- 
ment. These the Soviet Union attempted 
to turn to its advantage. By contrasting 
them with the economic and social ad- 
vances of the central Asian Soviet repub- 
lics during the past thirty years, the Soviet 
Government has sought to establish itself 
as a benevolent power concerned with the 
welfare of all backward peoples. The 
USSR also stressed its record of active ac- 
complishment by citing the economic 
progress of the eastern European coun- 
tries achieved as a result of Soviet assist- 
ance. But it did not mention, nor seek 
to analyze, the effects of the changing 
postwar character of the investment pat- 
tern, the emergence of former colonial 
areas as independent nations, and the new 
developing pattern of inter-nation rela- 
tionships. Rather the Soviet Union con- 
centrated its criticisms of the west on sit- 
uations which served to cast the west in 
an unfavorable light. An important ques- 
tion, albeit one beyond the present scope 
of this article, is the extent to which the 
Soviet version of international economic 


® Document E/CN.1/SR.44, p. 12. 
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life has succeeded in influencing those 
countries most dependent for their future 
development on western assistance. 

In principle the Soviet Union regarded 

a system of loans and credits as preferable 
to that of direct investment. It held that 
under such financial arrangements the 
threats of exploitation and political inter- 
ference were minimized. Citing the poli- 
cies of functioning international lending 
institutions as discriminatory, the Soviets 
maintained that the postwar disbursement 
of loans and credits had proven disap- 
pointing to recipient countries because of 
the attempt by the United States to ex- 
ploit its dominant position as the world’s 
creditor. They emphasized the failure of 
the eastern European countries to qualify 
for a loan from the World Bank and 
openly blamed American policy for this 
and other impediments to the develop- 
ment of under-developed areas. Accusing 
the west of making economic assistance 
conditional upon the granting of eco- 
nomic and political privileges,” the Soviets 
sought to relate this criticism to the accel- 
erated rearmament of the NATO coali- 
tion and the increase in international 
tension. 

An interesting aspect of Soviet policy 
centered on its ostensible support of the 
principle of disbursing loans and credits 
through the United Nations. The Soviets 
maintained that financial assistance of 
this type should not, under any circum- 
stances, be encouraged between individ- 
ual governments on a bilateral basis nor 
subjected to any political conditions. 
Rather all loans should be granted under 
the aegis of the United Nations. 

Two observations may be offered on 
the discrepancies between Soviet declara- 
tion and deed. First, when confronted 


10 Document E/CN.1/SR.68, p. 5. 
11 Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.12, p. 3. 


with tangible possibilities of implement. 
ing programs of international economic 
aid through the United Nations, accept. 
able to the under-developed countries, the 
Soviet Government withheld its support, 
Second, in conducting its own program of 
technical assistance with the eastern Euro. 
pean countries, the Soviet Union utilized 
bilateral agreement and made no effort to 
channel the funds through the United 
Nations. Indeed, as postwar develop. 
ments proved, the sovietization of eastern 
Europe was greatly abetted by the estab. 
lishment of an elaborate system of bilat- 
eral trade and technical assistance agree- 
ments. 

These actions contrasted vividly with 
repeated Soviet statements that “any tech- 
nical assistance should be given with the 
participation of the United Nations as 
the body best fitted to safeguard objec- 
tivity”.” Significantly, these Soviet decla- 
rations, favoring active participation by 
the United Nations, were made prior to 
the establishment of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration (TAA). Though 
the TAA seemed to approximate the type 
of agency envisaged by Soviet proposals, 
the Soviets no longer propounded this 
view after 1949. 

The Soviet Government also opposed 
the recommendation of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Development which 
called for the drafting of a Code for In- 
ternational Investment.” As _ previously 
mentioned, the Soviets had attacked the 
“evils” of international investment. How- 
ever, when afforded the opportunity to 
support recommendations specifically de- 
signed to eliminate the “evils” inherent 
therein, the Soviets refused to participate. 
They reversed their previous espousal 
of UN-sponsored agreements and now 


12 Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.15, p. 4. 
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maintained that bilateral agreements 
would be more effective in curbing the 
weaknesses associated with international 
investment. Soviet criticisms seldom dealt 
with concrete proposals. Rather they 
were invariably expressed in terms of an 
attack on the west and the United States. 

During the 1946-1953 period, Soviet 
participation in United Nations plans to 
aid under-developed areas was confined 
to statements seeking to emphasize the 
exploitative role of western policy. For 
example, the Soviet delegate recom- 
mended a study to determine the influ- 
ence of private monopolies in controlling 
world prices, which he held curbed the 
effective purchasing power of the under- 
developed countries.” Maintaining that 
imperialist policies were responsible for 
the present retarded state of the under- 
developed areas, Mr. Morozov suggested 
that such a study would help end the 
economic dependence of these countries. 
He expressed concern at the high world 
prices and declared that the United Na- 
tions should recommend measures to re- 
duce these prices to under-developed 
areas." The Soviet delegate further sug- 
gested the use of bilateral agreements to 
facilitate the regulation of price relation- 
ships, thus ignoring evidence that agree- 
ments of this nature, when entered into 
by a great power and a small nation, often 
accorded the advantage to the more 
powerful. 

Though these Soviet proposals appealed 
to the Asian countries, there was no indi- 
cation that the USSR intended to set an 
example by granting the under-developed 
countries more favorable terms of trade. 
In negotiating trade agreements with the 
Asian countries, e.g. India, the Soviet 
Union consistently demanded top prices 


® Document E/CN.1/Sub.2/SR.11, p. 5. 
™* Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.10, p. 2. 
*® Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.11, p. 6. 
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for its products.” There is nothing to 
indicate that the USSR was willing to 
subordinate hard business practices to the 
promotion of economic development of 
non-communist, under-developed coun- 
tries. 

In another instance the Soviets opposed 
measures proposing to grant the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council authority to 
coordinate economic development activi- 
ties with the approval of member govern- 
ments. They insisted that the Council 
could not be given such authority, that 
ECOSOC’s functions were limited to 
making recommendations. This restric- 
tive interpretation of the Charter’s provi- 
sions characterized the prevailing Soviet 
attitude toward attempts to expand the 
economic competence of the United Na- 
tions. 

The pattern of Soviet policy remained 
the same. In discussions of the various 
United Nations committees and commis- 
sions the Soviet delegates sought to align 
their policies with those of the Asian 
countries on issues relating to under- 
developed areas and did not hesitate to 
exploit political and psychological pro- 
pensities inimical to western interests. 

The attraction of the Soviet Union for 
the under-developed countries stems from 
a series of diverse, yet inter-related ele- 
ments, inter alia, the understandable 
hyper-sensitivity of Asian countries to 
imagined western threats to their inde- 
pendence, the absence of any pronounced 
tradition of the intimate cultural and eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
success of the Soviet experience in indus- 
trializing rapidly. This latter factor exerts 
a strong influence on groups impatient to 
convert an essentially feudal society into 
New 


16 The Hindustan Times, September 3, 1953; 


York Times, September 3, 1953. 
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an industrialized one in the shortest pos- 
sible period. The Soviet appeal promises 
greater immediate material dividends 
than that of the west. However, despite 
the desires of the Asian nations, harsh 
realities have slowly encouraged them to 
develop and expand their relationships 
with the west. 


II. The Implementation of a Technical 
Assistance Program 

Under the stimulus provided by Presi- 
dent Truman’s 1949 inaugural address, 
the Economic and Social Council ex- 
panded the program of technical assist- 
ance. At a meeting in February 1949, it 
adopted an American proposal for im- 
plementing the Point Four concept. Dis- 
cussions took place throughout the spring 
and summer under the chairmanship of 
Mr. David Owen, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of economic affairs. 


Soviet Policy and the TAA: During 
these preliminary negotiations, concerned 
with the task of establishing a new inter- 
national agency for technical assistance, 
the Soviet delegation argued that the 
existing machinery of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies was adequate 
for the functioning of the projected pro- 
gram.” Thus, the Soviets initially opposed 
the establishment of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration and allied recom- 
mendations designed to expand the scope 
of technical assistance operations. Despite 
Soviet opposition, the Economic and 
Social Council passed a resolution in Au- 
gust 1949 pertaining to the financing of a 
program of aid which authorized: 


. . . the Secretary General to set up a 
special account for technical assistance 
for economic development to which 
contributions of countries shall be cred- 


17Economic and Social Council, Official Records 


(9th session), p. 397. 
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ited and from which transfers shall be 
made to the participating organizations 
exclusively for the expanded technical 
assistance programme to be carried out 
in the light of the observations and 
guiding principles . . . connected there. 
with.” 


On November 16, 1949, the General 
Assembly unanimously approved a pro. 
gram of expanded technical assistance to 
under-developed areas. To maintain the 
consistency of its ideological position, the 
Soviet Government cast an affirmative 
vote. The provisions of the program were 
consonant with the mandate established 
at the third session of the General Assem- 
bly in December 1948 which held that: 


The technical assistance furnished shall: 


( i) not be a means of foreign eco- 
nomic and political interference in 
the internal affairs of the country 
concerned and shall not be accom- 
panied by any consideration of a 
political nature; 

be given only to or through gov- 
ernments; 

be designed to meet the needs of 
the country concerned; 

be provided, as far as possible, in 
the form which that country de- 
sires.” 


( ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


Analysis of these provisions suggests that 
the General Assembly had been sensitive 
to Soviet reservations, taken them under 
serious advisement and, indeed, incor- 
porated many of them in its final resolu- 
tion. Previous Soviet statements de- 
manded that any program of technical 
assistance promote the development of 
the under-developed countries and not be 
accompanied by encumbering conditions 
of an economic, political, or military 


18 [bid., Supplement 1, p. 4-18. 
19 Document E/1174, p. 15. 
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character.” Conceivably, the safeguards 
adopted should have satisfied the Soviet 
Government. They did not. The Soviets 
refused to participate in any of the tech- 
nical assistance projects. However, they 
became and remained a member of the 
Technical Assistance Committee, the pol- 
icy making body responsible for the im- 
plementation of ECOSOC declarations 
on technical assistance, although they dis- 
approved of the specific projects under- 
taken by the Committee. But Soviet 
non-participation could not prevent the 
implementation of a viable program of 
technical assistance. The failure of Soviet 
obstructionism stemmed from the absence 
of a Soviet veto over ECOSOC activities. 
In addition, since much technical assist- 
ance was dispensed through the special- 
ized agencies, the Soviets, not being 
members, were similarly unable to im- 
pede operations in these veto-free organi- 
zations. 

Remaining apart, the Soviets criticized 
the details of the United Nations pro- 
gram, though continuing to assert their 
adherence to the principle involved. How 
did they rationalize this obvious discrep- 
ancy between declaration and deed? The 
Soviet delegate, M. Saksin, held that 
American domination of the program re- 
flected the policy of the United States 
Government of maintaining colonial con- 
ditions in under-developed countries, and 
that 

... the methods followed in the im- 

plementation of the programme were 

based less on the Charter of the United 

Nations than on the Point Four Pro- 

gramme of President Truman. For 

that reason, the USSR had refused to 


*Economic and Social Council, Official Records 
(8th session), p. 435. 

™ Document E/TAC/SR.15, p. 21. 

™ The Technical Assistance Board coordinates the 
activities of the participating organizations and attempts 
to ensure that technical assistance meets UN require- 
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participate in the financing of the tech- 
nical assistance programme.” 


But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Soviet criticism did not discour- 
age under-developed countries from seek- 
ing the benefits of technical assistance. 
Quite to the contrary, UN appropriations 
for the program increased in 1950, 1951 
and 1952 and requests for aid greatly ex- 
ceeded available resources. Apparently 
the under-developed countries saw no 
threat to their independence in the pro- 
gram. The Technical Assistance Board,” 
reporting on its activities to the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council, declared that: 


Requests for technical assistance have 
been steady. As of June 30, 1951, Gov- 
ernments of 64 countries and territories 
have submitted more than 500 requests 
to the Participating Organizations.” 


The implementation of technical assist- 
ance programs proceeded, limited only by 
the availability of financial resources. 

In keeping with the Soviet policy of 
abstention, it should be noted that no 
eastern European country submitted a re- 
quest for technical assistance, despite 
Soviet statements holding the areas to be 
undeveloped and in need of aid. In prac- 
tice, the Soviets made no attempt to take 
advantage of the UN technical assistance 
program. ‘Two reasons for this policy 
may be offered: First, the USSR opposed 
the operation of United Nations commis- 
sions in eastern Europe. This was consist- 
ent with the Soviet policy of eliminating 
all western influence from the area and 
preventing any direct contact between 


ments. The Board went into formal operation in early 
1950. Representatives of the United Nations, ILO, 
FAO, UNESCO, WHO, ICAO, as well as IBRD, IMF 
and IRO attended. 
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UN officials and the various peoples of 
eastern Europe. Second, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had no desire to see the technical 
assistance programs accomplish anything 
constructive. It adopted a policy of non- 
participation in order to promote the at- 
tainment of these objectives. 


The Stalinist Rationale: During the 
Stalinist postwar period the Soviet Union 
did not contribute “one red ruble” to 
United Nations efforts to promote the 
economic development of under-devel- 
oped areas. This fact has been empha- 
sized many times in UN deliberations by 
the western powers and placed the Soviets 
in an unusually exposed and sensitive 
position. To divert attention from its 
policy of neglect, the Soviet delegation 
attempted to minimize the achievements 
of the technical assistance program and to 
raise the spectre of capitalist expansion in 
under-developed areas.” It not only failed 
to participate in the actual undertakings 
of the United Nations but severely criti- 
cized the work being done. 

The continued disparity between Soviet 
declarations and deeds understandably 
raises the question of the motivation be- 
hind Soviet policy toward under-devel- 
oped areas. Why was it that the Soviet 
Union, so staunch an advocate of the 
principle of technical assistance, refused 
in every afforded instance to participate 
in implementing programs? This failure 
was intentional and tailored to the cut of 
overall Stalinist foreign policy. Admit- 
tedly, any attempt to penetrate the veils 
of Soviet secrecy, ideology, and power in 
quest of the logic behind the minutiae of 
complex and diverse policy manifesta- 
tions is burdened by enormous difficulties. 
Nonetheless, interpretations must be for- 


% Slavianov, G., ‘‘Ekonomicheskiye voprosy na 13 
sessii ekonomicheskovo i sotsialnovo soveta O.O.N.”’ 
(Economic Problems of the 13th Session of the U.N. 
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mulated and attempted on the basis of 
available data and past experience. 

During the Stalinist postwar period 
Soviet foreign policy was primarily con- 
cerned with the attainment of political 
and strategic objectives in eastern Europe. 
These focused first on the elimination of 
western influence from eastern and south- 
eastern Europe and second on _ the 
concomitant establishment of Soviet he- 
gemony in the area. The success of the 
Soviet Union in these endeavors remains 
the dominant consequence of World 
War II. 

The acceleration of the sovietization of 
eastern Europe during the 1947-1951 
period may have been due to an undue 
anxiety over American policy, a rigidity 
of approach characteristic of Stalin, a con- 
crete crystallization of traditional Russian 
expansionist tendencies, or some com- 
bination of these elements. Whatever 
interpretation, or combination thereof, 
reflected the reality of Stalin’s policy, 
Soviet non-participation and opposition 
to all United Nations efforts at aiding 
under-developed areas proceeded logically 
from the Soviet policy of undermining 
western European economic recovery. 

Soviet thought has long maintained 
that the key to a communist victory in 
Europe rests on the ability to alienate the 
industrial west from the markets and raw 
materials of the under-developed areas. 
This thesis was re-asserted by Stalin at 
the Nineteenth Party Congress held in 
October 1952. By advocating the princi- 
ple of technical assistance for under- 
developed areas, the USSR sought to 
align itself with Asian aspirations, while 
exploiting Asian suspicions of the west. 
There was little doubt that such an aliena- 
tion would perpetuate the trading dis- 


Economic and Social Council), Planovoye Khozyaistvo 
(November—December 1951), p. 84. 
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| Jocation which accompanied the postwar 


period, a condition detrimental to west- 
ern European recovery. For not only 
would this tend to sharpen European in- 
stability, thereby precluding any effective 
western challenge to Soviet policy in east- 
ern Europe, but it would also enhance 
Soviet prestige in economically and 
strategically crucial areas and mark the 
initial stage in the expansion of Soviet 
influence. Being peripheral to the locus 
of power in the under-developed areas of 
the middle east and south Asia, the USSR 
favored political instability and economic 
distress as elements apt to hasten the 
emergence of native communist parties. 
It still does. However, Soviet tactics have 
undergone drastic changes since the death 
of Stalin. 


Post-Stalinist Developments: The death 
of Stalin foreshadowed the beginning of 
a “new look” in Soviet policy toward the 
under-developed areas of southeast Asia. 
This policy shift became evident during 
the summer of 1953, after the elimination 
of Beria and the apparent agreement 
reached among the collective leadership 
of Malenkov, Krushchevy and Zhukov 
over the course to be followed in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. The full signifi- 
cance of this new approach remains to be 
determined by the passage of time. 

A shift in Soviet attitude has been 
noticeable not only in the economic bodies 
of the United Nations, but in the more 
accommodating and moderate diplomatic 
approach adopted toward the non-com- 
munist countries of Asia. On July 15, 
1953, at a meeting of the sixteenth session 
of the Economic and Social Council, the 
Soviet delegate, A. Arutiunian, shocked 
the gathering by announcing that the 
Soviet Government was prepared to make 
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a financial contribution to the UN Ex- 
panded Programme for Technical As- 
sistance. Blithely ignoring the Soviet 
record of non-cooperation, he declared 
that: 

Like many other States Members, the 
Soviet Union had always supported 
proposals for the appropriation of spe- 
cified funds from the United Nations 
budget for technical assistance to the 
under-developed countries. The Soviet 
Union delegation wished to announce 
that the Soviet Union was now pre- 
pared to participate also in the provi- 
sion of technical assistance for the 
under-developed countries under the 
United Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. . . . Accord- 
ingly, the Soviet Union wished to an- 
nounce that it was now prepared to 
take part in the implementation of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme and to appropriate the sum 
of 4 million roubles as its contribution 
to the Fund for 1953.” 


The suddenness of the Soviet offer 
caught the session unprepared for so dras- 
tic a reversal of policy. Quite typically, 
it was sandwiched in a speech denounc- 
ing western investment practices in 
under-developed areas and the alleged use 
of American foreign aid as an instrument 
for exacting political and military conces- 
sions. The Soviet announcement created 
a furor for it appeared to presage a trend 
toward reasonableness in other policy 
areas as well. Among the uncommitted 
countries of southeast Asia the Soviet con- 
tribution was interpreted as concrete evi- 
dence of a desire to practice “peaceful 
co-existence” and Soviet prestige reached 
a new postwar peak. 

Additional Soviet pledges were made 


* Economic and Social Council, Oficial Records (16th session), p. 142. 
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in 1954 and 1955, and though the actual 
amounts were small, the psychological 
effects of even theoretical Soviet participa- 
tion in technical assistance programs has 
been great. Considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, has attended efforts to translate theo- 
retical into actual participation. An 
original Soviet stipulation that the rubles 
be spent only on projects sponsored by 
organizations in which the USSR held 
membership together with other financial 
restrictions, were not acceptable to UN 
officials. It was not until mid-1954 that 
negotiators succeeded in removing these 
barriers. Coincidentally, potential recipi- 
ents of Soviet technical assistance have 
been understandably cautious in testing 
the new Soviet policy. Theoretically the 
rubles contributed to the UN program 
could be employed to purchase Soviet 
equipment and raw materials, send stu- 
dents to study in the USSR, or hire Soviet 
technicians. Pending solution of the tech- 
nical difficulties and clearer indication of 
the goals behind Soviet policy, however, 
under-developed countries have shown a 
preference for the bilateral approach to 
Soviet technical assistance over the mul- 
tilateral, United Nations method. 
Another important aspect of the latest 
Soviet approach crystallized in April 
and June of 1954. At that time the 
Soviet Union joined the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the International Labor 
Organization, respectively, thus becom- 
ing formally associated with organiza- 
tions it had long denounced in other UN 
bodies throughout the postwar period. 
None of the changes, previously de- 
manded by the USSR as a pre-condition 
for its participation, were effected. What 
possible rationale then may be offered 
for this belated and unexpected Soviet 


participation? It may be explained in 


terms of a growing sensitivity to the 
significance of technical assistance to 
under-developed areas as a factor affect- 
ing the tenuous power alignment in 
southeast Asia. It must also be regarded 
as a deliberate Soviet effort to influence 
the nature and extent of economic devel- 
opment projects currently being formu- 
lated by these organizations. An analysis 
of the Soviet record at the June-July 1954 
International Labor Organization Con- 
ference reveals a particular emphasis on 
such problems. 


One last example of the new Soviet | 
tactical approach in the Economic and | 


Social Council may be cited. A study of 
the vacillating Soviet attitude toward the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
reveals the Machiavellian character of 
Soviet policy. The establishment of 
SUNFED was suggested at the June 1952 
session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. It was to ‘provide: 

A special fund for grants-in-aid and 
for low-interest, long-term loans to 
under-developed countries for the pur- 
pose of helping them, at their request, 
to accelerate their economic develop- 
ment and to finance non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects which are basic to their 
economic development.” 


At the 1953 and 1954 sessions of 
ECOSOC, the SUNFED Report (E/ 
2381) received much attention. The 
under-developed countries, in particular, 
favored the proposal. However, Ameri- 
can reluctance, based on a_ hardening 
Congressional attitude toward an increase 
in UN commitments and the lack of 
adequate research into the financing and 


%* ECOSOC resolution 416 A (XIV). Economic and Social Council, Official Records (14th session), Supple 


ment 1, p. 1-6. 
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UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 


intended operation of SUNFED, pre- 
cluded any positive action. 

On July 26, 1954, the Soviet delegate 
announced his support for the proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. He stressed its im- 
portance to the future development of 
backward areas and placed the blame for 
the failure to implement the ECOSOC 
resolution on the United States. It was 
clearly a move aimed at aligning the 
Soviet position with that of the under- 
developed countries. Yet, only a few days 
earlier, this same Soviet delegate had 
cogently expressed grave reservations, in 
many respects similar to those held by 
the American delegation, over the feasi- 
bility of the proposed SUNFED pro- 
gram. On that occasion the Soviet 


delegate had stated that: 


The documents before the Council 
did not provide enough information 
about the projects that would be as- 
sisted by SUNFED, the order of their 
priority, the methods by which the con- 
tributions of the various states would 
be assessed or what say the under- 
developed countries would have in de- 
ciding how the Fund would be dis- 
tributed. Although SUNFED would 
offer distinctive advantages over the use 
of private capital, there was a danger 
that illusions about the scope of what 
might be achieved through it would 
detract the attention of the Council 
from the need for thoroughly exploring 
potential sources of domestic capital, 
which alone could play a decisive part 
in economic development.” 


Political considerations controlled the 
Soviet position on this issue. In order to 
promote closer diplomatic ties with the 
countries of southeast Asia, the USSR 
acted to associate itself with Asian sup- 
ported projects. There is an intimate 
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relationship between the more moderate 
Soviet attitude in the Economic and So- 
cial Council and its intensified economic 
and diplomatic efforts in southeast Asia. 
The Soviets have offered to build and 
equip large steel plants in India and 
Indonesia, recently have established diplo- 
matic relations with Indonesia, have in- 
creased the number of cultural missions 
and the size of existing missions, and 
have endeavored to expand trade. Asian 
experts have been encouraged to study in 
the Soviet Union and the prospect of 
Soviet aid is starting to enter into the cal- 
culations of these needy countries. The 
possibility of a Soviet “Point Four” pro- 
gram for southeast Asia poses a serious 
challenge to the west. Indeed, from a 
long range perspective, these halting, but 
important steps indicate that Soviet policy 
may be undergoing its own “agonizing 
reappraisal” in Asia. 

If Soviet tactics have changed, Soviet 
objectives have not. Rather, with the 
apparent western acceptance of the Stet- 
tin-Trieste line as the status quo in Eu- 
rope, the Soviets appear to be shifting 
their primary interest to the uncommitted 
and under-developed countries in south 
Asia. The post-Stalinist shift in policy, 
with its apparent abandonment of opposi- 
tion to United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs, represents a visible and 
potentially important challenge to west- 
ern diplomacy in this vital area. Though 
the ultimate answer will come from these 
countries themselves, the west must make 
available its knowledge, wealth, and ex- 
perience on the basis of equality and 
friendship, firm in the realization that 
only in this manner can permanent bonds 
of association be established between the 
democracies of the west and the national- 
ism of Asia. It is essential that western 
diplomacy meet the challenge. 


* Economic and Social Council, Official Records (18th session), p. 156. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT AND THE UNITED NATIONS: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE PERIOD 1946-1954 


SHABTAI ROSENNE 


I 


This article is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the role (during the period 
1946-54) of the International Court of 
Justice within the general context of inter- 
national institutions existing to facilitate 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. For the development of interna- 
tional judicial techniques, this period is 
dominated by a novel, and unwelcome, 
phenomenon, that of the non-implemen- 
tation of several of the Court’s decisions. 
In this respect the position of the Court, 
as a principal organ of the United Na- 
tions, is not unique, for, in all its work, 
the United Nations has had to face the 
problem of the non-implementation of 
the resolutions of the principal organs. In 
making the following observations, the 
possibility that a decision will be taken in 
1955 to convene a General Review Con- 
ference, in accordance with Article 109, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter and Article 69 
of the Statute is kept in mind. However, 
it is not our intention to put forward any 
specific suggestions for amending either 
Chapter XIV of the Charter or the Stat- 
ute. Until a careful and comprehensive 
review has been made of the working of 
Mr. Rosenne is Legal Adviser, Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of Israel. The views expressed in this article 


are Mr. Rosenne’s, and do not necessarily represent 
the opinions of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


1It may be pointed out that, whereas by Article 69 
of the Statute, amendments to the Statute are effected 
by the same procedure as is provided by the Charter for 
amendments to the Charter, by Article 70 of the Statute, 
the Court itself is given power to propose such amend- 
ments as it may deem necessary. The Court’s Rules of 
Procedure are silent on this aspect. Some proposals for 
amending the Statute are already under discussion in 
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the provisions of the Charter relating to 
the Court, and of the Statute, it would be 
premature to do so.’ 

Before entering upon the substance of 
the matter, it is useful to take note of the 
quantity of work which states and inter- 
national organizations empowered to re- 
quest advisory opinions have remitted to 
the Court in the period under review, and 
to compare the tendencies evident from 
the judicial statistics of the Court with 
those of the inter-war period. However, 
in considering the extent to which, since 
1946, the International Court has been 
used as an instrument for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes or the 
resolution of legal questions, two other 
factors need to be kept in mind. First, 
unlike the Peace Treaties of 1919, those 
of 1947 (but not the Peace Treaty with 
Japan of 1951) did not provide for the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court over 
disputes arising out of them. This closed 
one fruitful source of judicial business, 
which had brought many cases to the 
Court in the inter-war period. Secondly, 
there is apparently no serious falling off 
in the propensity of States to include in 
their international agreements “disputes 


unofficial circles, notably in the Imstitat de Droit Inter- 
national which, in its Aix-en-Provence session (1954), 
adopted an important resolution thereon after having 
received a valuable and stimulating report prepared by 
Prof. Max Huber. A report by Mr. Schwarzenberger, 
submitted to the 46th (Edinburgh) Conference of the 
International Law Association held in 1954, also con- 
tains some interesting suggestions in this regard. The 
preliminary debate held in the eighth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations did not particu 
larly refer to the problem of amending the Statute of 
the Court. On that debate, see J. Robinson, “The 
General Review Conference’’ in International Organiza 
tion, VIII, p. 316. 
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clauses” conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court; while a similar tendency to confer 
jurisdiction on ad hoc arbitral tribunals 
or to confer extra-judicial functions in 
connection with arbitration on members 
of the Court is, if anything, on the in- 
crease. Of the several reasons which can 
be advanced for this, one is to be found 
in the procedural inability of interna- 
tional organizations to be parties in con- 
tentious cases before the Court, the Statute 
of which (Article 34) gives this right only 
to states. This means that in a dispute 
between an organization and a state, or 
between two international organizations, 
the Court has no competence, and judicial 
settlement can only be reached by means 
of arbitration. Treaties to which inter- 
national organizations are parties there- 
fore reflect this feature. On the other 
hand, except for the so-called conciliation 
procedure under the Italian Peace Treaty, 
there has not been much actual recourse 
to arbitral tribunals since 1946.’ 

The tables opposite compare the ju- 
dicial statistics of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the first seven 
years of its existence, 1922-1928, with 
those of the International Court of Justice 
in the corresponding period 1947/8-1954. 

These figures disclose an interesting 
pattern. In the first three years of the 
existence of each Court an identical num- 
ber of new cases—thirteen—was filed, 
but whereas from 1925 onwards—in the 
period of relative stabilization following 
the Locarno and related agreements—the 
Permanent Court experienced an increase 
in new business, nineteen new cases in 
four years, the International Court of 


*This problem is discussed in an important article 
by Laurent Jully, ‘‘Arbitration and Judicial Settlement— 
Recent Trends’’ in The American Journal of International 
Law, vol. 48 (1954), p. 380. The Reports of Inter- 
national Arbitral Awards contain the texts of 17 arbitral 
awards given in the period 1923-1928, and 22 in the 
Petiod 1933-1939. 

* Figures from Hudson, The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, 1920-42 (New York, 1943), Pp. 779- 

*No orders were rendered prior to 1926. 
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Total for 


Period 23 8 14 51 4 


5 Including the refusal to give an opinion in the 
Eastern Carelian case. 

© The Corfu Channel case is counted as one new case, 
although in the General List of the Court it appears as 
two cases. 

TIncluding the two orders of 12 July 1954 in the 
case of the Treatment in Hungary of Aircraft and Crew 
of U.S.A. 
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Justice from 1951 onwards—the period of 
high tension in the cold war (including 
Korea) witnessed a sharp decrease, ten 
new cases in all, of which only two were 
requests for an advisory opinion. That 
is to say, while the new Court had to con- 
sider numerous cases at first, the graph 
soon shows a steep fall, reaching a record 
low level of an annual average of two 
new cases only in each of the years 1952, 
1953 and 1954, and of these six cases, three 
were withdrawn or not proceeded with. 
At the time of writing (April 1955) two 
cases only remain for disposal on the 
Court’s list. Judgment in the Nottebohm 
case (Liechtenstein/Guatemala) and the 
advisory opinion in the case on Voting 
Procedure on Questions relating to Re- 
ports and Petitions concerning the Terri- 
tory of South-West Africa are both 
expected by the time the Court rises for 
its summer vacation, when no more pend- 
ing cases will be left on its calendar. The 
picture is bleak. 

It is not possible to calculate how many 
abortive diplomatic discussions on possi- 
ble references to the Court have taken 
place between states since 1945. On the 
other hand, some interest attaches to the 
lack of use made by the United Nations 
itself of its own principal judicial organ. 
Of the organs of the United Nations em- 
powered to request advisory opinions 
(General Assembly, Security Council, 
Economic and Social Council, Trustee- 
ship Council and Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly), only the General 
Assembly, and that eight times in all, has 
made requests for advisory opinions, as 
opposed to the sixteen requests by the 
Council of the League of Nations in the 
period 1922-1928 and two in the period 
1933-1939. Of those eight requests, six 
were made in the period 1947-1950 (three 
in 1949 alone), and two in the four years: 
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1951-1954. Furthermore, none of the ad- | disp 


visory opinions requested by the General | 
Assembly has concerned the pacific settle- 
ment of a dispute submitted to it. This 
means that, unlike the practice of the 
Council of the League, the advisory com- | 
petence has never, since 1946, been in- | 
voked in order to assist one of the political | 
organs of the United Nations to reach a 
settlement of a political dispute or situa- | 
tion submitted to it. None of the other 
organs of the United Nations, nor any of | 
the specialized agencies (all of which, 
barring the Universal Postal Union, have 
the right to do so) has requested an advi- 
sory opinion. The General Assembly's 
Resolution 171 (II) of November 14, 
1947, on the need for greater use of the | 
International Court of Justice, has had 
little practical effect. 

Litigation is at best a hazardous process 
and not always a suitable method of solv- 
ing international disputes. In accordance 
with the well-known motto “toujours 
négocier”, the diplomatic temperament | 
sometimes prefers partial solutions of 
agreement and compromise to absolute 
solutions based upon trial and decision. 
There is, indeed, much evidence in mod- | 
ern diplomatic history to support the view 
that the fact of the Court’s existence pro- | 
vides added incentive to the political and 
diplomatic authorities of a country not to | 
have resort to it, at least until it is clear | 
that all other methods of pacific settle- 
ment have failed. This feature is partly 
reflected in the cases withdrawn by the 
parties before trial, and is one which must 
be added to the credit side of the Court's 
ledger. It is not without interest here that 
to some extent the oft-abused preliminary 
objection procedure, especially to the ex- 
tent that it relates to the admissibility of 
claims, may safeguard the Court against 
having to pronounce upon the merits of a 
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dispute before it is certain that the dispute 
is ripe for judicial settlement, just as con- 
testations as to the jurisdiction of the 
Court preserve it from adjudicating in the 
absence of the consent of the states con- 
cerned. These two highly technical as- 
pects of the Court’s procedural law only 
underline the political significance of the 
Court’s activities. 

Side by side with this marked decline 
in the judicial business of the Court, there 
has been a sharp increase in the number 
of decisions which have not been executed 
in the post-adjudicative phase. 

Besides the well-known instances of the 
non-payment of damages awarded in the 
Corfu Channel case and the non-observ- 
ance of the Court’s order indicating in- 
terim measures of protection in the 
Anglo-lranian Oil Co. case (and the in- 
ability of the Security Council to achieve 
the enforcement of that order), certain 
other decisions of the Court have, in the 
political circumstances, proved unenforce- 
able, or, as in the case of the Asylum and 
Haya de la Torre cases, were imple- 
mented only after further prolonged and 
dificult diplomatic negotiations. This is 
not the place to embark upon a detailed 
analysis of this particular phenomenon, 
which is composed of very complicated 
and intermingled legal and political ele- 
ments. It is sufficient to call attention to 
the existence of this problem—which did 
hot appear in an acute form during the 
days of the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court.’ 

Many reasons can be advanced to ex- 
plain these two developments which may, 
or may not, be interrelated. Some may 
be found in the inherent nature of the 
judicial process as a means for settling in- 


*See Rosenne, “‘L’execution et la mise en vigueur 
des decisions de la Cour internationale de Justice’ in 
Revue generale de droit international public, vol. 57 
(1953), p. $32. 

_*Four states have so far availed themselves of this 
tight—Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Japan and San 
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ternational disputes. Others may be found 
in the position occupied by the Inter- 
national Court among the international 
institutions created in order to facilitate 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. These institutions themselves 
are either part of the organized inter- 
national community, i.e., the United Na- 
tions, or part of the decentralized inter- 
national machinery available to tradi- 
tional international diplomacy. The 
International Court is simultaneously in 
both categories, and its political role 
is developed accordingly. Institutional 
changes made in 1945 have profoundly 
affected the status and position of the 
Court as an international institution. 
These will be reviewed in the next sec- 
tion. 


II 


Taking the Charter and the Statute as 
an integrated whole (as they purport to 
be), the arrangements of 1945 brought 
about a number of fundamental changes 
in the position of the Court as compared 
to the position before the War when the 
Statute was not an integral part of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
the Court was not therefore a principal 
organ of the League. 

The first of these is that membership 
of the international judicial community, 
i.e. the status of being a party to the 
Statute of the Court, is granted to all 
members: of the United Nations auto- 
matically by virtue of their membership 
in the United Nations. Non-members of 
the United Nations can become parties 
to the Statute on conditions to be deter- 
mined by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.’ 


Marino. Two non-member states—Albania and Italy— 
have been parties to litigation before the Court, in ac- 
cordance with special arrangements made, and other 
non-member states have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to inform the Court of their views in advisory 
procedures affecting their interests. 
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Had this provision been accompanied 
with some extension of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court to all parties to 
the Statute, this innovation of 1945 would 
have had much to commend it. But this 
extension was not achieved owing to the 
opposition of certain powers. The result 
is an artificial inflation in the size of the 
judicial community—consisting today of 
64 states—hardly commensurate with 
reality: for among the members of that 
community are several states which, for 
reasons of their own, virtually deny the 
judicial method as one appropriate to the 
settlement of international disputes. Be- 
fore the War, membership in the judicial 
community was achieved by a separate 
act of accession to the Protocol of Signa- 
ture of the Statute, and did not automat- 
ically follow membership in the League. 
It could be the assumption that the mem- 
bers of the international judicial com- 
munity held the idea of the judicial 
settlement of international disputes in 
high esteem. Such an assumption is not 
justified today. A better idea of the 
present condition of international adjudi- 
cation is gained from the fact that, 
whereas in 1944 there were in force thirty- 
one instruments accepting the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court, out of a 
judicial community of forty-nine states, 
the corresponding figure in 1954 was 
thirty-five out of a judicial community of 
sixty-four states.” 

The second major consequence which 
is undoubtedly related with the generally 
gloomy picture emerging from the sta- 
tistics is that in the context of the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations, of 


1° Figures from League of Nations, Official Journal, 
Special Supplement, No. 193 (1944), p. 37 ff. and the 
Yearbook of the International Court of Justice, 1953-54, 
p. 213. 

4 In 1924 the Assembly and the Council of the League 
agreed to a suggestion that the Court submit an annual 
teport. It was in response to this suggestion that the 
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which it is now one, the International 
Court presents several odd features. It 
shares with the Security Council the 
power of making decisions binding upon 
states. Unlike the Security Council, it 
can do so by simple majority vote without 
any veto. As the lowest quorum for the 
Court is nine judges, this means that a 
binding decision can be made by a ma- 
jority of five judges only, or one-third of 
total membership of the organ. This can 
be compared with the minimum of seven 
votes out of a total of eleven in the Se- 
curity Council, and the two-thirds vote 
for (non-binding) recommendations on 
important questions in the General As- 
sembly. Unlike any other principal or- 
gan, its binding decisions are nonetheless 
reviewable, under certain conditions, by 
the Security Council. The Court has its 
own secretariat, known as the Registry; 
and despite the apparently mandatory 
character of Article 15 (2) of the Charter, 
by which the General Assembly shall re- 
ceive and consider reports from the other 
organs of the United Nations, the Court 
neither submits, nor is it expected to sub- 
mit, annual reports to any other organ." 
In addition, there are several minor dif- 
ferences—the relative (though not abso- 
lute) administrative and financial auton- 
omy of the Court, and the power, already 
noticed, of its members themselves to 
propose amendments to the Statute, in 
particular. 

The third major consequence of the 
changes made in 1945 is the increasingly 
political attitude adopted by the Members 
of the United Nations towards problems 
connected with the Court. This has be- 
Annual Report was instituted in 1925. (See League of 
Nations, Official Journal (1925), p. 124 and P.C.LJ., 
Series E, No. 1, p. 7). But the Yearbook (as it i 
now called) is not a report in the sense of Article 15 


of the Charter, and it is not submitted to any other 
organ. 
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come particularly evident in the elections 
to the Court, especially in those of 1951 
and 1954, but it is not confined to that 
aspect. The latter process has been has- 
tened by a fundamental alteration in the 
periodicity of elections. Whereas before 
the War general elections for the whole 
membership (15 judges) took place every 
nine years, since 1945 partial elections for 
one-third (i.e. five judges) take place 
every three years. Only two general elec- 
tions occurred in the whole period of the 
League. In the ten years of the existence 
of the United Nations, one general elec- 
tion (1946) and three partial elections 


. (1948, 1951, 1954) have taken place. The 


Washington Committee of Jurists, in put- 
ting forward this change, stressed the 
experimental and tentative nature of its 
proposal and recommended its further ex- 
amination in due course.” Although the 
San Francisco Conference endorsed this 
proposal, it can be hoped that it will be 
subjected to serious re-examination in the 
future, in the light of the factors found to 
influence the election of judges. 

The frequency with which elections are 
held for the Court has had the conse- 
quence that, particularly in the General 
Assembly, the system of bloc-voting there 
prevalent has brought the election of 
judges into the general political environ- 
ment in which all United Nations elec- 
tions are conducted. What is more, 
perusal of the ballots of 1951 and 1954 
suggests that, while this process has been 
somewhat less in evidence in the elections 
in the Security Council,” that organ has 
not been able to withstand the pressure 
of the General Assembly, and the only 

2 UNCIO, vol. 14, p. 828. 

% It may be pointed out that in the Security Council 
a simple majority, i.e. six votes, is required (despite 
the normal minimum majority of 7 votes in that organ), 
and in the General Assembly there is required an abso- 


lute majority of votes of members of the General Assem- 
bly plus non-members parties to the Statute. This is 
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practical purpose served by the system of 
dual elections is to ensure the election to 
the Court of judges having the nationality 
of each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. It does not other- 
wise secure the election of what may uni- 
versally be regarded as an adequate court. 
The politicization of the elections to the 
Court has occasioned considerable anxiety 
in those circles desiring to preserve the 
judicial independence and _ professional 
high standard of the Court and its mem- 
bers. The Jnstitut de Droit International, 
for example, has twice, in 1952 and in 
1954, concerned itself with this problem, 
without however having yet exerted any 
noticeable influence upon the positions 
adopted by the Members of the United 
Nations in the General Assembly. For 
example in 1952 the Institut recom- 
mended a mere procedural change in con- 
nection with the date upon which the 
elections of members of the Court would 
take place during a session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The object was to remove 
these elections in point of time from the 
elections relating to the other organs of 
the United Nations and this on account 
of the postulated non-political character 
of the elections to the Court.” However 
in the General Assembly of 1954 no men- 
tion of this suggestion was made by any 
delegation. This is probably the most 
serious single matter concerning the 
Court to which the General Review Con- 
ference should direct its attention. 

It is to be expected that the results of 
the elections should reflect tendencies 
prevalent in the United Nations. This 
would not matter if the United Nations 
interpreted to mean an absolute majority of the states 
entitled to vote, and not of those present and voting— 
an interpretation which had a decisive result in the 


1954 election. 
4 See: Annuaire de I’Institut de Droit International, 


vol. 44, t. 2 (1952), P. 474. 
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were universal in its membership, but 
since this is not the case, a Court reflecting 
only United Nations patterns may not be 
a true world court. In so far as concerns 
the composition of the Court, noticeable 
is the change in the representation of con- 
tinents, as compared with the position 
before the War. This partly reflects the 
shift of political power from Europe else- 
where, and partly is a result of the general 
under-representation of Europe in all 
United Nations organs as a consequence 
of the Second World War and of the later 
deadlock over the admission of new 
members. 


TABLE II 
Representation of Continents 


1922" 1930 1946" 1951 1954 
Europe’ 10 9g 7 6 6 


Asia 2 2 I 2 2 
America 
(N. & S.) 3 4 6 6 6 


Africa NIL NIL 1 I I 
Australia NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL 


From the point of view of the representa- 
tion of the main forms of civilization and 
the principal legal systems of the world 
(the criterion of Article 9 of the Statute) 
the results are equally interesting and sig- 
nificant. 

These two tables disclose an interesting 
pattern of evolution. Most significant of 
all is the sharp decrease in the number of 
European judges. The Court is no longer 
predominantly European in composition 
as it was throughout the period before the 
Second World War. This is matched by 


an increase in the representation of the 


15 Eleven judges and four deputy judges. 

16 In this, and succeeding tables, the elections of 1948 
are omitted, as all the retiring judges were re-elected, 
and no change, therefore, took place in the composition 
of the Court. 

1 Figures since 1946 include the Soviet Union in 
Europe. 
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TABLE III 


Representation of Principal Legal 
Systems of the World 


1922 1930 1946 1951" 1954" 
Common 
Law ae Te, 4 | 
Roman Law 
(W. Europe) 5 5 3 2 2 


Roman Law 
(S.America)2 3 4 4 4 
Roman Law 


(Balkans) 2 
Roman Law 


ne 
_ 
_ 
_ 


NIL NIL NIL 


(E. Eur.) NIL 1 

Germanic 
Lew 2 1 NIL NIL NIL | 
Islamic | 
Law NIL NIL 1 I 2 
Communist 

Law NIL NIL 2 2 2 
Asian Law 2 2 I 2 2 


American continent which is exactly dou- 











ble what it had been in 1922, and by the 
appearance of a new factor, namely repre- 
sentation on the Court of the African 
continent. Somewhat paradoxically, there 
has nevertheless occurred a_ marked 
growth in the influence of the common 
law in the composition of the Court. This 
too, in 1954, was double what it had been 
in 1922. The common law representation, 
however, reflects the increasing independ- 
ence of the different common law coun- 
tries—these judges coming from the | 
United States, the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada and Pakistan. The representation of 
the west-European heritage of Roman | 
law has naturally dropped significantly 
and it will be observed that a very impor- 


1%8 In 1951 an Indian judge was elected to the Coutt, 
representing both the common law and Asian law. 

1 In 1951 a Pakistan judge was elected to replace the 
deceased Indian judge. He may be said to represent the 
common law, Asian law and Islamic law. 

2 Note the decentralization of the British common 
law after the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 
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tant branch of legal culture, namely 
Germanic law, is completely unrepre- 
sented. It may also be noted that three 
of the judges have English as their 
mother tongue, and only one French, 
despite the fact that those are the only 
oficial and working languages of the 
Court. It may be surmised from these 
two tables, that the Court today is a less 
homogeneous body, from the point of 
view of the representation of legal sys- 
tems, than it was when it was first insti- 
On the other hand, the 
figures show that the general pattern of 
evolution has been a steady one. Since 
1946 no national of a state which is not 
a Member of the United Nations has 
been elected judge. The composition of 
the Court therefore corresponds, broadly 
speaking, to the distribution of power 
within the United Nations and does not 
take into account the important factor of 
non-member states. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that all in all, this may have had 
an adverse effect upon the ability of the 
Court to operate effectively, upon the 
willingness of states to submit disputes to 
the Court, and probably upon their will- 
ingness to abide by its decisions. The in- 
troduction to the bench of several judges 
(not merely those representing the Com- 
munist views) holding strong views 
either about the role of the Court and in- 
ternational law, or as to the nature of 
modern international law, has undoubt- 
edly made it more difficult for the Court 
to reach decisions, or perhaps more ac- 
curately, to agree on the statement of 
reasons upon which a given decision was 
based. In any Court, especially an inter- 
national Court of 15 judges, there will be 
differences of appreciation as to facts and 
to law which will lead to diminished ma- 
jorities and vigorous dissents. However, 
it is possible, from the published opinions 
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of the Court, to detect greater differences 
than this, and there are a number of 
separate and dissenting opinions which 
can only be satisfactorily understood on 
the basis of assumptions and postulates 
different from those traditionally ex- 
pounded in the literature of the law. 
This is particularly evident in the stimu- 
lating and provocative opinions of Judge 
Alvarez who has zealously fostered, in the 
Court, his conception of the new inter- 
national law. This undoubtedly has in- 
creased the unpredictability of litigation. 
While certainty as to the result of pro- 
jected litigation can never exist, a govern- 
ment’s ability to calculate its chances of 
success is certainly an important factor 
enabling it to reach its political decision 
of whether to litigate or not. In addition 
to this there is another factor, to which 
several commentators have drawn atten- 
tion in recent years: the difficulty in 
obtaining agreement, even among the 
judges forming the majority, as to the 
reasons for a decision has led to a clear 
tendency to shorten judgments to the ab- 
solute minimum. The extreme ellipsis 
employed by the Court in its judgments 
and advisory opinions sometimes appears 
to detract from the cogency of the Court’s 
ratiocination. Indeed, at times the terms 
of the judgments and opinions are so 
sparing of words that it becomes essential 
to study with the greatest care and atten- 
tion all the pleadings of the case before 
the full import of a remark of the Court 
will reveal itself. If this process is carried 
too far, the Court will deprive itself of 
what is possibly its greatest asset, the high 
regard in which it is held, a regard which 
has grown out of the thoroughness and 
meticulous scholarship of its reasoning 
and the conviction thereby engendered in 
public opinion at large and in legal and 
diplomatic opinion in particular. To some 
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extent unwelcome tendencies of this char- 
acter which could be discerned in the 
early years of the new Court’s existence 
may have since been held in check. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
Court’s reasons in law coupled with the 
strength of the dissents therefrom have 
on occasion given rise to a surprisingly 
acute degree of controversy which may 
have adversely affected the general stand- 
ing of the Court. 


Il 
The changes previously described seem 


to have their roots in what, in retrospect, 
may well be considered as the most im- 
portant innovation concerning the status 
of the Court made by the founders of the 
United Nations. This was their deliberate 
decision, reached after much discussion, 
to recognize the International Court of 
Justice as one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations and not to continue 
the somewhat looser relationship which 
had subsisted between the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the 
League of Nations. The impact of this 
decision presses upon the Court; on the 
one hand, it has not appreciably in- 
creased the status of international law or 
of the law-applying agencies in the 
political work of the other organs of the 
United Nations. In other words, in this 
respect, the other organs of the United 
Nations, and particularly the three Coun- 
cils and the General Assembly, do not 
appear to have been influenced, in their 
consideration of the legal aspects of their 
agenda items, by the mere fact that the 
Court exists as a principal organ on a par 
with themselves. On the other hand, the 
decision itself of the San Francisco Con- 
ference represented much more than ad- 
ministrative and logical tidiness, factors 
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which can be detected as having at leas 
in part been responsible for the decision 
to establish the Court as a principal organ 
of the organization. It brought into sharp 
relief the sometimes overlooked fact that 
an international court, or at all events a 
permanent and universal one of the 
caliber of the Hague Tribunal, has to be 
closely geared to the requirements of the 
political community which it is designed 
to serve. All international disputes are in 
one sense political (just as, in another, 
they are legal) and the decision to seek 
a solution of a dispute by that particular 
method of diplomatic procedure known 
as judicial settlement is as much a political 
decision as one to seek a solution by some 
other method. The United Nations rep- 
resents a stage in the institutionalization 
of international diplomatic procedures, 
and the Court forms part of its standing 
machinery at the disposal of international 
diplomacy for the solution of inter- 
national disputes. This was realized by 
the Permanent Court as long ago as 1929 
when it said, in one of its Orders in the 
Free Zones case, that “the judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes, with a 
view to which the Court has been estab- 
lished, is simply an alternative to the 
direct and friendly settlement of such dis- 
putes between the Parties”. 

In thus postulating the existence of a 
political function, to be analyzed later, it 
is not implied that the Court subjects, or 
ought to subject, the matters submitted to 
it to any form of political treatment. In 
addition to its being a principal organ of 
the United Nations—a status shared with 
the General Assembly, the three Councils 
and the Secretariat—it is also the principal 
judicial organ. When states agree on a 
submission to the Court, they agree to 
have the legal elements of their dispute 
singled out for special treatment as the 
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basis on which the whole dispute will be 
settled. Since 1948 the Court has several 
times gone out of its way to stress that 
the fact of its being the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations imposes 
limitations, at times severe, upon its free- 
dom to act because of the need to observe 
judicial proprieties. More specifically, the 
Court has more than once emphasized 
that, while its status of principal organ 
imposes on it the duty of participating in 
the activities of the organization, it is, 
nevertheless, not part of its judicial func- 
tion to subject a matter of which it is 
seised to political treatment. This, how- 
ever, refers to the manner in which the 
Court treats a problem, and not to the 
functions served by the remission of a 
case, whether advisory or contentious, to 
its decision. 

Of what, then, does the political role 
consist? It clearly does not coincide with 
the general political role of the United 
Nations implied in the Preamble and 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Charter. The or- 
ganization’s political role is wider, con- 
sisting not only of settling existing 
disputes, but of preventing future dis- 
putes, and of undertaking a great many 
other tasks for the improvement of inter- 
national relations generally. The Court’s 
function is more restricted. On the other 
hand, the statement in Article 38 of the 
Statute that the function of the Court is 
“to decide in accordance with inter- 
national law such disputes as are sub- 
mitted to it”” contains far too severe a 
limitation upon the functions for which 
the Court has been established, quite 
apart from the problematic character and 
value of that statement. In the first place, 

™ These words do not appear in the pre-1945 Statute. 
They were added by Committee IV/I at San Francisco 
with the object of accentuating the character of the 


Court as ‘‘an organ of international law’’, 13 UNCIO, 
Pp. 381, at p. 392. 
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the Court’s function is by the Charter 
itself somewhat broader, and includes the 
giving of advisory opinions on “any legal 
question”. Only by considerably stretch- 
ing the notion of “deciding a dispute” can 
most of the advisory opinions rendered 
since 1946 be considered instances of de- 
ciding disputes. In the second place, it 
is generally conceded that the Court has 
in fact a capital role in the progressive 
development of international law, despite 
the fact that, by Article 13 of the Charter, 
this task is one confided to the General 
Assembly which has established its own 
machinery—the Sixth Committee and the 
International Law Commission—for this 
purpose. A representative of Belgium 
once compressed both these functions in 
one pithy, telling, remark: “The Court 
was not always consulted for purposes of 
enlightenment but frequently in order to 
gain time or to sidestep political difficul- 
ties.”” 

This suggests that the political task 
performed by the Court can to some 
extent be equated with the regulatory 
function of international law in the inter- 
course of states. Despite a popular im- 
pression to the contrary, occasionally 
supported by scientific writings, this regu- 
latory function is in fact of considerable 
practical importance, even if no solution 
has yet been found to the political prob- 
lem of enthroning the rule of law in all 
questions of international relations, and 
ensuring legal solutions for international 
tensions as opposed to solutions based on 
force or other forms of pressure. Inter- 
national law not rarely appears as a factor 
to minimize the consequence of an in- 
stance of international tension, either by 


22. Mr. Van Glabbeke in General Assembly Official 
Records (6th session), Sixth Committee, p. 61. 
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producing a solution thereof based upon 
the application of law to the dispute, or 
by establishing rules to govern the con- 
duct of states so as to prevent a recrudes- 
cence of tension. The famous Alabama 
arbitration of 1871-72 and the Behring 
Straits arbitration of 1893 are milestones 
in the historical development of both 
processes. Here, the tension is political, 
and therefore of potentially serious politi- 
cal consequence even if of minor im- 
mediate proportions. In another instance, 
the tension itself may not necessarily be 
a minor one, but the parties may be in 
political agreement to depress its political 
importance, and not allow it to disturb 
their mutual relations in face of some 
more pressing common interest. The es- 
tablishment of a permanent international 
court in 1922 removed a procedural de- 
ficiency which obstructed the easy em- 
ployment of the judicial process as a 
means for settling disputes, and has re- 
moved, partially at all events, from the 
sphere of mere diplomatic niceties the 
suggestion to seek judicial solution of that 
dispute. 

Recognition of this role was granted by 
the framers of the Charter, particularly in 
Articles 33 and 36 (3) of that document. 
The first of those Articles enumerates the 
traditional diplomatic methods of settling 
disputes which the parties are enjoined to 
seek, namely: negotiation, enquiry, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. The second reminds 


the Security Council, in making recom- 
mendations for the pacific settlement of 
disputes, to take into consideration that 
legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in accordance with 
the provisions of the Statute. 


This is 
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essentially a principle of international poli- 
tics: in the conception of law it is tautolo- 
gous. The value of this reminder has 
been demonstrated several times since 
1946. The first contentious case after 
the war—the Corfu Channel case—was 
brought before the Court in response to a 
recommendation by the Security Council, 
The facts, or reputed facts, and the very 
existence of the dispute, were giving rise 
to acute international tension. The Court 
not only established the facts authorita- 
tively; it also dissipated the political ten- 
sion and removed all danger that it might 
have wider repercussions. The judgment 
itself, a masterpiece of diplomatic com- 
position, also gave partial satisfaction to 
both parties, thus according with the 
highest traditions of successful diplomacy. 

Other cases had considerable political 
underscoring, although the Security 
Council had not been asked to intervene. 
The Fisheries case between Great Britain 
and Norway (1951), and the U.S. Na 
tionals in Morocco case (1952), were, it 
seems, instances wherein the operation of 
normal diplomatic techniques was ren- 
dered more difficult than usual because 
the substance of the issue touched upon 
powerful domestic interests in each state, 
and these interests were soothed by the 
prospect of judicial settlement. Similarly 
the Asylum case between Colombia and 
Peru (1950, 1951) was one in which com- 
plicated internal and international politi- 
cal factors were involved. The political 
and economic impact of the whole dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Iran over 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is well 
known (1952), while the peculiar Al- 
banian Monetary Gold case (1954), nomi- 
nally between Italy as applicant, and 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as respondents, appears as 
a friendly litigation between those states 
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but, in so far as concerned Albania, an 
unappearing party, actually touched is- 
sues involved in the “Cold War”. 

The last three cases, to which must be 
added the interesting applications by the 
US in 1954 against Hungary and the 


Soviet Union in the case of the Treatment. 


in Hungary of Aircraft of the U.S.A. 
(1954) bring out the impact of political 
factors—even if unrelated directly to the 
immediate dispute—upon the functioning 
of the Court in another, albeit negative, 
way. There is a general principle of in- 
ternational law according to which, in the 
present state of international law, juris- 
diction of an international tribunal to 
decide a dispute depends upon the con- 
sent of the states concerned. This is a wise 
principle, and the cases under discussion 
illustrate how, in the absence of such con- 
sent, the Court is in fact unable to func- 
tion properly.” That is to say, the 
political situation as a whole, of which 
the particular dispute is an incident, does 
not leave the Court unaffected: it imposes 
real limitations not on its objective power, 
but on its subjective ability, to bring a dis- 
pute to an end. This element is demon- 
strated in a striking fashion if we examine 
the Communist attitude to the general 
problem of an international Court. It 
appears to be a matter of principle, held 
consistently since 1922, not to agree to 
arbitration or judicial settlement with a 
capitalist state. The question of principle, 
in so far as relates to adjudication of com- 
pensation claims for nationalized prop- 


*% This principle is normally not fully operative in 
connection with advisory opinions, for the technical rea- 
son that the advisory opinion, as its name indicates, 
does not constitute a binding decision. Some of the 
advisory opinions requested and given since 1947 have 
not been successful in solving the political situations in 
connection with which they were requested. This is 
notably the case in connection with the references to the 
Court in the matter of the admission of new members 
(1948, 1950), and on the status of South-West Africa 
(1950). This experience suggests that, despite the 
technical peculiarities of the advisory procedure, its suc- 
cess also depends upon the extent to which political 
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erty, was then stated in the following 
terms: “In the trial of disputes of this 
kind, the specific disagreements will in- 
evitably end in opposing to one another 
two forms of property, whose antagonism 
assumes today for the first time in history 
a real and practical character. In such 
circumstances there can be no question of 
an impartial super-arbiter.”” It has been 
followed consistently since then, both be- 
fore and after the reorganization of the 
Court in 1945; and the fact that, since 
1945, the judges representing Communist 
societies have been outnumbered on the 
Court by 13 to 2 is not one likely to offer 
any reassurances. This means that, so 
long as this attitude of principle con- 
tinues to be held, the Court can be com- 
pletely excluded as a means of solving 
tensions, major or minor, relating or even 
relatable to, the Cold War. There is a 
direct ideological tie linking the Eastern 
Carelian case (1923) with the Corfu 
Channel case (1949), the Peace Treaties 
case (1950), the Albanian Monetary Gold 
case (1954) and the Treatment of US. 
Aircraft and Crews in Hungary cases 
(1954), and with many other indications 
of Soviet opposition to the International 
Court. 

The very existence of an attitude such 
as this, which is not confined to the Com- 
munist states though perhaps more con- 
sistently developed there, affects the work 
of the Court in more respects than quan- 
titatively. In its wider implications, it 
calls into question the traditional basis of 


consent to have recourse to it exists. There is something 
unreal and frustrating about repeated recourse to the 
Court over the head of politically strong opposition. 

2% From a note of 11 May 1922 from the Soviet Dele- 
gation at the Genoa Conference, quoted in Carr, The 
Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923, vol. III (London, 
1953), Pp. 378. See also the Litvinoff statement at The 
Hague Conference on Russian Affairs a few months 
later, quoted in Sohn, Cases and Other Materials on 
World Law (Brooklyn, 1950), p. 1046. Further indi- 
cations of current Soviet views will be found in Lapenna, 
Conceptions Sovietiques de Droit International Public 
(Paris, 1954), Pp. 297. : 
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the regulatory function of international 
law of which the Court is the principal 
organ. This feature is seen to be in evi- 
dence in the General Assembly, whenever 
the possibility of seeking an advisory 
opinion has been discussed, as well as in 
discussions held on receipt of an advisory 
opinion. Here it is undoubtedly partly 
responsible for some hesitation that has 
been experienced in referring matters to 


the Court. 
IV 


The general picture emerging from our 
survey is not encouraging. The decline 
in the number of new cases submitted to 
the Court in the last three years (when, 
if anything, the number of justiciable 
questions is on the increase), the marked 
preference of states and international or- 
ganizations to provide for ad hoc arbitral 
tribunals in lieu of the Court in the “dis- 
pute clauses” of so many treaties, the 
isolated requests to the Court for advisory 
opinions despite its nominally expanded 
competence, the non-implementation of 
some of the Court’s decisions, the per- 
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sistent and growing criticism of the elec. 
toral system, the disruption of the homo. 
geneity of the Court—all these factors are 
indicative of a general malaise not yet 


fully diagnosed. It is not disparaging to | 
this Court, nor to any other Court, to | 


stress that the judicial settlement of dis. 
putes is a political function in the inter. 
national sphere no less than the provision 
therefor is a function of government in 
the domestic sphere. The framers of the 
1945 documents showed a wise apprecia- 
tion of this, and reached a number of 
important conclusions of a general, or- 
ganic character. On the other hand it is 
possible that subsequent experience has 
taught us that several of the more impor- 
tant consequences of their decisions have, 
in fact, not necessarily been adequate to 
fit the Court for the tasks which it is 
called upon to perform. That, it is sug- 
gested, is a matter to which those who are 
conscious of the need for a strong and 
effective judicial arm for the organized 
international community ought to devote 
their attention in preparation for the 
General Review Conference. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAPE: 1950-1953 


CoLtoneL ANDREW J. GooDPASTER 


The author’s first connection with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) came on the 16th of December, 
1950. It was at a time when the world 
situation seemed to be deteriorating rap- 
idly. The Chinese had just entered the 
war in Korea and the Council of NATO 
was to meet in Brussels on December 18th 
to consider urgent action to strengthen 
and organize defenses against aggression, 
should it occur in Europe. 

Anticipating the action of the North 
Atlantic Council, the United States gov- 
ernment had already begun to assemble 
in Washington a few officers who would 
later be involved in the Allied Command 
in Europe. Colonel A. D. Starbird had 
already been transferred on short notice 
from his Engineer District assignment 
on the Oahe Dam in South Dakota and 
sent to France to start work on the loca- 
tion of the headquarters. On the 16th of 
December, the author, then serving in 
Washington, received a request from 
Colonel R. J. Wood, until then an instruc- 
tor at the National War College—later to 
be the Staff Secretary at SHAPE—to 
leave for Paris at noon the next day. After 
a flight to the Brussels Conference and a 
train ride to Paris, Colonel R. F. Worden 
of the US Air Force and the author 
found themselves late on December 18th 


Cotonet GooppasTER was graduated from West 
Point and received his Ph.D. from Princeton Uni- 
versity in international relations. His military 
service has included staff assignments in the Penta- 
gon and at SHAPE. Currently he is on duty at the 
White House, serving as Staff Secretary to the 
President and as the President’s liaison officer in 
defense matters. 
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comprising the initial contingent of what 
was to become the European headquarters 
of the NATO allied forces. General 
Gruenther, who followed us to Paris after 
the Brussels meeting, had instructed us to 
establish an Advanced Planning Group 
and to develop plans and proposals for 
the organization and build-up of the 
headquarters and the command structure 
of the Allied-Force-to-be. We were joined 
in Paris by officers sent from the principal 
US military commands in Europe. 


I 


The organization developed by several 
rather distinct stages. The Advanced 
Planning Group came into full operation 
with the arrival in early January 1951, of 
the contingent that had been assembled in 
Washington. It was ready to serve the 
Supreme Commander, General Eisen- 
hower, on his arrival on January 7th. The 
group went ahead with its own organiza- 
tion and expansion at the same time, and 
by mid-January became international, 
with the arrival of staff officers from the 
other NATO nations. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had begun his initial 
survey trip, visiting the NATO capitals 
in Europe in order to learn what efforts 
the various countries were prepared to 


This article represents the personal recollections 
and observations of the author as an individual, and 
does not purport to represent the views of any de- 
partment or component of the US Government or 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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make, and what problems they antici- 
pated. 

The organization of the Planning 
Group was designed to become the or- 
ganization of the headquarters itself 
when it would be declared operational. 
This event occurred on April 2, 1951. 


Among the primary features of the or-’ 


ganization, probably the most important 
was that the headquarters was both inter- 
national and integrated. The _head- 
quarters would not function like a com- 
mittee made up of a number of national 
delegations, but rather as a single unified 
organization in which all officers, regard- 
less of nationality, worked for the com- 
mon mission assigned to General Eisen- 
hower: to develop an integrated effective 
force for the defense of western Europe 
and to conduct that defense, should hos- 
tilities occur. The second feature meant 
that officers of all services—land, air and 
Navy—were assigned, not in general to 
separate Army, Navy, and Air compo- 
nents, but throughout the single organi- 
zation according to where their particular 
skills and experience were needed. Unity 
of thought and action was therefore 
stressed to meet the principle of team- 
work which General Eisenhower had 
established as fundamental. 

The organizational structure followed 
relatively conventional lines. Staff divi- 
sions for Personnel and Administration, 
Intelligence, and Logistics were set up. 
The G-3 function was split into Plans, 
Policy and Operations as one division and 
Organization and Training as another. 
Following Naval organizational advice, 
we established Signals as a staff division 
coordinate with the rest, because of the 
complexity of the signal problem in an 
area involving so many national states. 
Each staff division was headed by an As- 
sistant Chief of Staff. The officers des- 
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ignated were drawn from four different 
nations and from all three services. Dep- 
uty Chiefs of Staff for Plans and Opera- 
tions and for Logistics and Administra- 
tion, respectively, were appointed. Field 
Marshal Montgomery was appointed 
Deputy to SACEUR, and Naval and Air 
Deputies were also designated. One spe- 
cial feature was the appointment of an 
Executive for National Military Repre- 
sentatives—General Anthony Biddle— 
through whom staff liaison with national 
representatives was coordinated. National 
representatives were located at the head- 
quarters to represent national points of 
view to General Eisenhower; staff officers 
were removed from this responsibility. 

With some reorganization in 1953 to 
expand the Air Deputy’s Office and func- 
tions, this organization (SHAPE) en- 
dured without change. Under the staff 
direction of General Gruenther, who 
served as Chief of Staff until his appoint- 
ment as Supreme Commander in 1953 to 
succeed General Ridgway, it was success- 
ful in providing harmonious, industrious, 
and effective staff operation. 

The command of which SHAPE was 
a part was also speedily established. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower viewed his command 
areas as a major peninsula bordered by 
two land-sea complexes. He proceeded to 
establish joint commands on the two 
flank areas. In the North this joint com- 
mand was placed under an Admiral of 
the Royal Navy; later a British Army 
General took the command. In the South 
the situation was more difficult. A joint 
command was established under Admiral 
Carney of the United States. Later, fol- 
lowing entry of Greece and Turkey into 
NATO, the problem of providing for 
defense of the Mediterranean line of com- 
munications was resolved by readjusting 
the structure and establishing an addi- 
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Lord Louis 


tional command under 
Mountbatten. 

In the Center, through which the threat 
of sudden onslaught by massive forces 
loomed most strongly, General Eisen- 
hower decided to retain for himself the 
joint operational command with subordi- 
nate land, sea, and air commanders at 
Fontainebleau. By 1953, Allied strength 
in this area, then under General Ridg- 
way, had grown to the point where it was 
deemed desirable to establish a separate 
commander-in-chief, to which position 
Marshal Juin was designated. 

Further echelons of command, linking 
the top headquarters with the fighting 
units in the field and at sea, were gradu- 
ally built up until an integrated force, 
responsive to the direction of the Supreme 
Commander, was in existence. 


II 
Meanwhile, what of the fighting forces 


themselves? From the outset it was Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s stated view that the 
defense of an area could not be provided 
by Roman Walls erected from outside 
sources alone—that it must come basically 
from the spirit, the will and the energy 
of the people of the area itself. He found 
in his survey trip that the efforts to which 
the NATO nations in Europe were 
pledged gave promise of providing this 
essential basis. This conclusion he re- 
ported to the American Congress on his 
return to this country at the end of Janu- 
ary 1951. Only after General Eisenhower's 
estimate of European intentions had been 
made could the United States turn to the 
cooperative effort of building the military 
forces. 

The task was a staggering one. There 
were at that time less than 14 divisions 
available to the Allies. These 14 divisions 


faced a possible total strength in being of 
175 divisions, not counting Satellite forces, 
with an additional 125 divisions as im- 
mediate reserves. While the combat ef- 
fectiveness of Allied forces varied, it was 
generally low throughout. Logistic sup- 
port lines, which had been located pri- 
marily for occupational duties, were 
wrongly placed for the new threat. 

Air forces in Europe were, if anything, 
less advanced. They were in exposed lo- 
cations and numbered less than a tenth 
of the adversary’s possible strength. Jets 
were lacking, and there was hardly any 
semblance of strategically located, logis- 
tically supported, inter-related airfields. 

Navies were in varying states of readi- 
ness and repair. They were critically 
deficient in minesweepers and anti-sub- 
marine vessels. Only very limited joint 
exercises had been held by the separate 
national navies involved. 

By untiring, persistent effort and lead- 
ership a degree of progress was achieved 
which General Gruenther has rated as 
“almost fantastic” when measured against 
the situation that had greeted General 
Eisenhower. Upon the foundation of con- 
fidence which followed General Eisen- 
hower’s survey forces were increased 
within three short years about fourfold 
and their effectiveness probably no less. 
In every field of weakness, effort and em- 
phasis had been concentrated and real 
progress had been attained. 

At the same time, however, no one felt 
that an adequate level of defense had 
been reached to meet attack if it should 
come. In fact, a high-level review of the 
practicability of providing adequate de- 
fense had been necessitated in late 1951 
and early 1952 as the impact of the rapid 
military expansion began to be felt in the 
economic sphere. Inflation arising out of 
unbalanced budgets and depletion of cur- 
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rency reserves resulting from adverse bal- 
ance of payments caused real alarm in 
some quarters. A special commission, 
soon dubbed the “Wisemen”, was charged 
with the task of reconciling military 
needs with so-called “politico-economic 
capabilities”. They consulted the military 
commander throughout their delibera- 
tions, and carried out a careful analysis 
of the politico-economic factors. Their 
work culminated in the so-called Lisbon 
goals, a program for expansion over the 
three succeeding years which was ac- 
cepted as being generally feasible and at 
the same time constituting a build-up of 
military strength which would substan- 
tially promote Western security. 

From mid-1952 to mid-1953, under 
General Ridgway, great emphasis was 
given to bringing the NATO forces to a 
high state of combat proficiency, to build- 
ing up reserves of ammunition, which 
had remained critically low, to construct- 
ing airfields, signal networks, pipelines 
and storage facilities, as well as to the 
myriad other activities essential to effec- 
tive, modern army, air force, and navy 
forces. A series of land, sea, and air exer- 
cises and maneuvers, employing the serv- 
ices separately and in combination, was 
successfully carried out. Simulated atomic 
operations—both the defensive and the 
offensive phases—against enemy aggres- 
sion were worked into these field exer- 
cises. A great deal of careful staff work 
was required to accomplish this within 
the letter and intent of US laws. 


Ill 


Plans specifying what every comman- 
der would do in case of enemy attack 
were worked out and placed in effect; in 
addition, longer-range plans were devel- 


oped, indicating the operations that the 
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commands should work toward. Proyj. 
sion was made therein for the progressive 
meshing in of atomic operations, as the 
new weapons became more numerous 
and more diversified. 

Through all of this build-up, the provi- 
sion of US military equipment to assist 
in the arming of the contingents provided 


by the other NATO nations remained es- | 
sentially under the Mutual Defense As. | 


sistance Program which had, antedated 
the establishment of SHAPE. Military 
materiel—both from World War II sur- 
plus stocks and from current production 
—was in fact already being received by 
these nations when our initial group ar- 
rived. As provided by American law, it 
was administered and continued to be 
administered by a solely United States 
structure—the Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Groups in European national capi- 
tals. 

General Eisenhower and his successors 
at SHAPE looked to this program to pro- 
vide equipment for the build-up of forces 
beyond the resources of the recipient 
countries. Close liaison was established 
between US officers at SHAPE and the 
US military aid officials to assure that, 
insofar as possible, equipment from the 
US was channelled to those units hav- 
ing the most critical operational roles. 
The importance of this equipment, which 
probably exceeded 10 billion dollars in 
value by mid-1954, to the creation of the 
forces in Europe would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate. It is fair to say that, without it, 
the units built—army divisions, air squad- 
rons, naval units, and their support ele- 
ments—would not have been of the same 
military order of magnitude as the threat 
against them in Western Europe. 

The picture that the author carried 
away from Europe when he left in 
mid-1954 was, thus, one of great accom- 
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plishment under the combined leadership 
of the Supreme Commanders—General 
Eisenhower, General Ridgway, and Gen- 
eral Gruenther in turn—plus a truly re- 
markable team of senior deputies and 
subordinate commanders at all echelons. 
In that part of the world a considerable 
degree of stability in the military situation 
had been achieved. But we know from 
these commanders themselves of the mas- 
sive and difficult problems, requirements, 
and deficiencies which, although amelio- 
rated, still face the command. 


IV 


As reviewed by General Gruenther in 
recent months they include the following: 

The first problem is air power. It has 
many aspects. Basically, however, the ex- 
perience has been that modern air forces 
are slow to build, train, and bring to their 
full combat potential. They are expen- 
sive to create, and once created, to main- 
tain. Yet the contribution of such forces 
is indispensable to the planned defense in 
Europe. The relatively small nations of 
Europe, many of them lacking in modern 
air force experience in World War II, 
have found the tasks of training their air 
personnel and building up their mainte- 
nance organizations extremely difficult. 
In most cases, were it not for the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, they would 
not have had the equipment for their 
planned units. In addition to the provi- 
sion of equipment, progress in meeting 
other persisting difficulties has been made. 
Control and communications systems 
have been considerably improved; train- 
ing programs have been carried out, and 
effective joint exercises have been held. 

Closely allied has been the problem of 
providing airfields. This program was 
probably the most difficult to put in mo- 
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tion. Yet, without it, the air units would 
have had limited ability to operate where 
needed. To officers who worked in this 
field outstanding credit must go for de- 
veloping the program and pushing it 
forward through a seemingly endless suc- 
cession of obstacles, until now there are in 
excess of 120 modern, economically engi- 
neered airfields, located in the Allied 
Command area in Europe. To cite but 
one of the difficulties, a sequence of budg- 
etary, military and civil committees had 
to review and, after great efforts, accept 
each annual increment before the pro- 
posal could finally come before a commit- 
tee of ministers, one from each of the 
fourteen NATO countries, who then al- 
most literally passed the hat, while each 
eyed the contributions of the others, until 
the projects were funded, often not com- 
pletely. 

A third major problem area has been 
that of logistics. Here the need for flexi- 
bility in event of hostilities contended 
with each nation’s insistence on maintain- 
ing full control over its own resources. 
Also, the type of highly-developed logis- 
tics organization capable of supporting in 
mobile operations modern armed forces, 
with their tremendous consumption of 
material, was almost unknown in many 
countries. Underlying all of this was a 
shortage of the supplies on which combat 
depends—ammunition and fuels and with 
the facilities for moving them providing 
outstanding examples. 

The next problem is of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind. Without a proportionate 
contribution of armed forces of German 
origin, an effective defense against 
ground action in Europe is not a realistic 
expectation. It is true that lacking that 
contribution progress has still been made. 
An aggressor would even now have to 
think twice before jumping off with 
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forces in place in peacetime. The risk 
that he could not advance at will against 
our Western forces is very great, and any 
attempted build-up would give us valu- 
able warning of what might be forth- 
coming. But from the outset it has been 
recognized that a German contribution 
was essential. In fact, agreement on 
German rearmament was a preliminary 
to the setting up of General Eisenhower’s 
command. But irrespective of the man- 
ner in which the contribution is made—a 
question which is primarily non-military 
—no German armed forces have as yet 
been forthcoming. 

A further problem is that of reserve 
forces. Limited in their military budgets 
and manpower, European countries have 
traditionally relied largely upon re- 
serve forces, mobilized and brought to 
combat readiness upon the imminence 
or actual outbreak of hostilities. A 
satisfactory reconciliation of these limits 
of men and money with the tempo 
which modern war is likely to have, at 
least in its opening phases, has proven 
extremely difficult to work out. Again, 
considerable progress has been made. 
Many excellent reserve units exist, and 
the annual trained classes are building up 
a reservoir that is of tremendous value. 
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But much more remains to be done, both 
as to number and state of readiness of 
European reserve units. 

Lastly, there is the problem of working 
new weapons into the pattern of opera- 
tions. Full advantage must be taken of 
these powerful devices, and care must be 
taken to ensure that forces in Western 
Europe keep at least abreast and, so far 
as possible, well ahead of any potential 
enemy in this field. The most difficult 
task has been one of preparing to make 
full use of the potentialities of these weap- 
ons in all sectors of the command and in 
support of forces of all nationalities while 
at the same time strictly observing the 
provisions of United States laws relative 
to the security of atomic information. 
Suffice it to say that even now an aggres- 
sor would undoubtedly be hit by tremen- 
dous atomic power, employed in close 
support of Allied operations of all arms. 

The purpose of this necessarily sketchy 
outline has been to demonstrate in brief 
compass the principal ingredients that 
were involved in the establishment and 
operation of SHAPE, a truly tremendous 
international instrumentality designed to 
maintain peace and security in a major 
area of Western and world concern. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Fifth United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Conference: At the Fifth United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Conference, 
which met at Headquarters on November 
26, 1954, under the presidency of Mr. Hans 
Engen (Norway), 56 governments pledged 
the equivalent of $12,264,000 to the 1955 
expanded program of technical assistance; 
this amount represented an increase of 16 
percent over the amount pledged by the 
same governments to the 1954 program.’ 
Of the countries which had contributed to 
the 1954 program, 19 did not announce 
their contributions to the 1955 program dur- 
ing the Conference, although several dele- 
gations, among them those of the United 
States, Japan, German Federal Republic, 
New Zealand and the Dominican Republic, 
assured the Conference that their govern- 
ments were planning to make further contri- 
butions and that pledges would  subse- 
quently be announced. 

The following pledges were made during 
the course of the Conference, in general in 
the currency of the country concerned 
and in some instances subject to parliamen- 
tary approval: Libya, $4,000; Cambodia, 
$2,000; United Kingdom, $2,240,000; Bo- 
livia, $7,895; Norway, $400,000; Canada, 
$1,500,000; Lebanon, $6,846; Soviet Union, 
$1,000,000; Honduras, $8,000; Australia, 
$500,000; Israel, $27,778; Thailand, $40,000; 

1For information on the Fourth United Nations 
Technical Assistance Conference, see International Or- 
ganization, VIII, p. 234-235. 


2 This and subsequent figures are the United States 


dollar equivalents of pledges. 
3 See documents A/CONF.7/SR.1 and A/CONF.7/ 
SR.2. As of February 28, 1955, contributions pledged 


Byelorussia, $50,000; Pakistan, $166,213; 
Argentina, $300,000; Belgium, $337,500; 
Turkey, $201,495; Netherlands, $660,000; 
Philippines, $55,000; Iceland, $2,806; Egypt, 
$100,517; Denmark, $551,000; Ukraine, 
$125,000; Afghanistan, $10,000; Poland, 
$75,000; Switzerland, $233,372; India, 
$400,000; Syria, $11,867; Italy, $96,000; 
Saudi Arabia, $15,000; Sweden, $579,935; 
Austria, $38,462; Ecuador, $6,667; Finland, 
$15,000; Ethiopia, $20,000; Iraq, $14,002; 
Uruguay, $100,000; Luxembourg, $2,500; 
Indonesia, $65,790; France, $1,448,571; 
Czechoslovakia, $69,444; Burma, $12,000; 
Yugoslavia, $82,500; Iran, $50,000; Haiti, 
$12,000; Ceylon, $18,000; Venezuela, $50,000 
plus $100,000 supplementary special contri- 
bution; Mexico, $24,000; Greece, $5,000; 
Guatemala, $5,000; Paraguay, $8,000; Costa 
Rica, $7,000; Colombia, $15,000; Chile, 
$100,000; and Liberia, $15,000." 

In the Final Act of the Conference, the 
view was expressed that the results so far 
achieved demonstrated the important contri- 
bution which the expanded program could 
make to the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries.* 


United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine: The fourteenth progress re- 
port of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine (UNCCP) cov- 
ered the period from December 31, 1953 


had risen to $12,907,454 after pledges had been re- 
ceived from China, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, the German Federal Republic, the Republic 
of Korea and Vatican City (See document E/TAC/ 
REP/32). 

* Documents A/CONF.7/2 and A/CONF.7/L.1 
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through December 31, 1954.’ As had been 
observed in UNCCP’s previous report,’ the 
Commission had had no opportunity during 
the year to exercise its general function of 
conciliation with any prospect of success in 
view of the unchanged attitude of the 
parties concerned. It had therefore decided 
to continue to meet at United Nations Head- 
quarters and to continue its efforts to solve 
the specific questions of compensation for 
Palestine refugees and the release of Arab 
refugee bank accounts blocked in Israel. On 
the question of compensation, which 
UNCCP felt to hold a most important place 


5 Document A/2897. 
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in the refugee problem as a whole, no prog- 
ress was reported. The Commission ey. 
pressed the hope that further discussions 
would take place with Israel in the near 
future. 

On the question of the release of blocked 
accounts, the Commission reported that, 
after some delay, the final release of the 
remainder of the blocked accounts should be 
effected within the near future. The Com. 
mission also felt confident that arrangements 
for the release of safe custody items and the 
contents of safe deposit lockers would be 
completed soon. 


*See International Organization, VIII, p. 349-350. 
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The eighteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council was resumed at United 
Nations Headquarters with the Council’s 
831st meeting, on November 5, 1954, and 
concluded with its 834th meeting, on De- 
cember 16, 1954. The Council decided on 
its basic program of work for 1955, and 
discussed the provisional agenda for its nine- 
teenth session drawn up by the Secretary- 
General (Hammarskjold). Resolutions of 
the ninth session of the General Assembly 
referred to ECOSOC were dealt with as 
follows: 1) the General Assembly’s request 
that the Commission on Human Rights 
complete its recommendations concerning 
international respect for the right of peoples 
and nations to self-determination was trans- 
mitted to that commission; 2) the question 
of establishing a world food reserve was en- 
tered in the provisional agenda of the Coun- 
cil’s twentieth session; and 3) the Council 
heard a statement from the Secretariat that 
a report on the item “international tax prob- 
lems” would not be ready before 1956. The 
Council debated the question of re-establish- 
ing its discontinued Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission, and the pos- 
sible terms of reference to be given it in the 
event that it should be re-established; with- 
out putting to a vote a draft resolution sub- 
mitted jointly by the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Ecuador,’ under the terms 
of which the Council would decide not to 
re-establish the commission, the Council 
adopted by a vote of g to 8 with 1 absten- 
tion a Norwegian draft resolution’ under 
which consideration of the entire matter 
would be deferred until the Council’s re- 
sumed twentieth session. 

The Council had before it the application 
of the Bulgarian People’s Republic for mem- 

1 Document E/L.653. 


? Document E/L.654. 
® Document E/2642. 
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bership in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization;* after 
some debate on the qualifications for mem- 
bership of Bulgaria under the UNESCO 
Constitution, the Council adopted a Czecho- 
slovakian draft resolution stating that it had 
no objection to the admission of Bulgaria to 
UNESCO. A Czechoslovakian proposal 
that the application of the People’s Republic 
of Albania for membership in UNESCO be 
placed on the agenda of the session was 
adopted by the Council, which however re- 
jected a Czechoslovakian draft resolution’ 
under which the Council would inform 
UNESCO that it had no objection to ac- 
ceptance of the membership application. 
Elections to several bodies were held by 
the Council at its resumed eighteenth ses- 
sion. Eighteen members of the newly 
formed Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade were elected at the 831st 
meeting, on November 5; six of them— 
Brazil, Canada, Poland, the United King- 
dom, United States and Venezuela—were 
chosen by lot for two-year terms, six—Egypt, 
France, India, Pakistan, Turkey, and the 
Soviet Union—for three-year terms, and 
six—Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
China, and Denmark—for four-year terms. 
At the 834th meeting on December 16, the 
representative of the United States informed 
the Council that his government, while giv- 
ing every consideration and furnishing all 
possible assistance, would not take part in the 
new Commission’s work, although it might 
reconsider its attitude after the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference had been clarified. 
At the 831st meeting, the Council elected 
China, France, the Netherlands, Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom and United States 
to its Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations. A selection committee ap- 


* Document E/L.650. 
5 Document E/L.651. 
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pointed by the Council at its 831st meeting 
reported to the 834th meeting on candidates 
for membership in the Permanent Central 
Opium Board; at the end of two ballots, 
Mr. Liang (China) received the required 
majority, and was elected. Finally, the 
Council confirmed the nominations of mem- 
bers of the Transport and Communica- 
tions, Statistical, Population and Social Com- 
missions, the Commissions on Human 
Rights and on the Status of Women. 


Commissions 


Population Commission: The eighth ses- 
sion of the Population Commission was held 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
March 14 to 24, 1955. Mr. J. T. Marshall 
(Canada) was elected chairman of the ses- 
sion.” The plans of the Secretary-General 
(Hammarskjold) regarding _ publications 
and studies in the economic and social field, 
which aimed at greater concentration of ef- 
forts and resources of the United Nations, 
were endorsed by the commission, which 
however urged that vigilance be exercised 
to see that the effectiveness of United Na- 
tions work in the field of population should 
not be diminished by the reduction in staff 
devoted to it. The commission greeted fa- 
vorably the proposal of the Secretary-General 
to investigate the possibilities of arranging 
for a part of the program of population 
studies to be carried out by universities and 
other institutions, and expressed the view 
that such arrangements might be helpful in 
developing the capacities of such institutions 
in under-developed countries, provided that 
adequate safeguards were taken to ensure 
the maintenance of high standards of 
quality and objectivity. The commission 
unanimously adopted a resolution which 
emphasized the need to maintain an ade- 
quate program of studies on population 
trends and their relation to economic and 
social factors, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to try to obtain the cooperation of quali- 


*For information on the seventh session of the 
Population Commission, see International Organization, 
VII, p. 259-261. 
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fied institutions outside the United Nations 
in carrying out a part of the program, and 
requested him, in selecting such institutions, 
to consider the importance of adequate dis- 
tribution. 

Following a recommendation made at the 
seventh session, the commission examined 
the report of a committee of experts’ on 
gaps in existing knowledge of relationships 
between population trends and economic 
and social factors; the report listed a number 
of areas in which knowledge was inade- 
quate, and indicated a need for better con- 
tact and cooperation between workers in 
diverse fields of study. The commission, 
which considered that some of the gaps were 
particularly relevant to the interests of cer- 
tain commissions and specialized agencies, 
requested the Secretary-General to bring the 
report of the committee of experts to the 
notice of these bodies. 

Internal migration studies in less devel- 
oped countries were the subject of a resolu- 
tion by the commission which requested 
that a report be prepared for consideration 
at the commission’s next session to indicate 
to interested governments the problems in- 
volved in obtaining reliable data on internal 
migration, as well as the methodological 
lessons to be learned from experiences in 
other countries, and to suggest practical 
steps that might be taken to secure such in- 
formation. The report was to indicate ways 
in which the United Nations could cooper- 
ate, among them technical assistance which 
it could provide. After reviewing a report 
of the Secretary-General on technical as- 
sistance projects in the field of population, 
the commission noted a growing realization 
by governments in less developed countries 
of the benefits of such projects; however, 
the commission considered that the possibili- 
ties of such technical assistance as a means 
of economic and social development had not 
been fully exploited, and it requested the 


Secretary-General to call again to the atten- 


™ Document E/CN.9/119. 
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tion of governments the types of technical 
assistance available in the field. 

The commission reviewed the work of the 
World Population Conference which had 
been held in Rome from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 10 under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The program of the conference, 
the commission concluded, was relevant to 
the economic and social problems occupy- 
ing the attention of the United Nations, and 
it urged that the proceedings of the confer- 
ence and the papers presented should be 
published in full as early as possible. The 
commission adopted a resolution which in- 
vited interested governments, specialized 
agencies, regional economic commissions 
and non-governmental organizations to ex- 
amine the proceedings of the conference and 
the work of the Secretariat in the field of 
population and to give due consideration to 
demographic factors in programs of action 
in the economic and social fields. 

In regard to population censuses around 
1960, the commission pointed out that in 
collecting a broader range of data than pre- 
viously the chief problem was that of pro- 
viding adequate personnel, and it stressed 
the need for a long-range training program; 
it asked that the United Nations give more 
attention to problems of organization and 
the needs for technical training, the tabula- 
tion program and methods of compilation. 
Bearing in mind the view that the work 
of the United Nations in the field of popu- 
lation should be primarily concerned with 
studies which could be used for the planning 
of economic and social development of 
under-developed countries, the commission 
re-evaluated the current and future work of 
the Secretariat and drafted a minimum 
program which it hoped to see carried out 
before the next session.” 


Subcommission on Prevention of D1s- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities: 
The seventh session of the Subcommission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 


® United Nations Press Release SOC/1993, March 
24, 1955. 


tection of Minorities was held in New York 
from January 4 to 28, 1955. Charles D. 
Ammoun (Lebanon), who at the sixth ses- 
sion had been named special rapporteur for 
a study on discrimination in education, to be 
carried out in collaboration with UNESCO, 
made a progress report. During discussion 
of the report, various views were expressed 
as to the nature of future reports and sources 
of information for them. Judge Halpern 
(United States), holding that the promotion 
of human rights was an objective of the 
Charter “co-equal” with that of the mainte- 
nance of peace, felt that systematic violation 
by a government of the rights of its own 
people was a matter for international con- 
cern; the subcommission, he argued, should 
receive the views of non-governmental or- 
ganizations and private individuals in addi- 
tion to the views of governments. Mr. 
Fomin (Soviet Union), on the other hand, 
declared that the basis for every United 
Nations report must be official information 
supplied by the governments themselves. 
Mr. Krishnaswami (India) received the sup- 
port of a majority of the members of the 
subcommission for his view that special 
rapporteurs who could act in a strictly per- 
sonal capacity as independent experts should 
be appointed to prepare the proposed stud- 
ies; Mr. Fomin and Mr. Kulaga (Poland), 
on the other hand, argued that the United 
Nations Secretariat should bear the sole 
responsibility for preparing the studies. 
Eventually, the subcommission postponed a 
decision on whether or not to appoint a spe- 
cial rapporteur, together with the whole 
question of sources of information, until its 
eighth session. 

In accordance with action taken at its 
sixth session, the subcommission heard pro- 
posals prepared by three of its members on 
the procedure to be followed in carrying out 
a series of three studies, on discrimination 
in the exercise of political rights proclaimed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 

* For information on the sixth session of the sub- 


commission, see International Organization, VIII, 
Pp. 242-243. 
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Rights, discrimination in religious rights 
and practices, and discrimination in emigra- 
tion, immigration and travel. During dis- 
cussion of the reports, a difference of opin- 
ion arose as to whether discrimination in 
immigration should come within the scope 
of one of the proposed studies or whether 
this study should be confined to discrimi- 
nation in emigration and travel; some mem- 
bers of the subcommission felt that it should 
be included, while others interpreted a reso- 
lution of ECOSOC at its seventeenth session 
as binding the subcommission to confine 
its study to discrimination affecting the right 
of a person to leave a country, including his 
own, and subsequently to return to it. To 
clarify the situation, the subcommission 
adopted a resolution inviting ECOSOC to 
decide that the subcommission was not pre- 
cluded from undertaking a study of dis- 
crimination in immigration. It had been 
the intention of the subcommission to ini- 
tiate at least one of these studies in 1955; 
however, having been informed by the Sec- 
retariat that considerations of finance and 
administration precluded such action, the 
subcommission decided that two of the stud- 
ies should be begun in the following year, 
and asked that the necessary budgetary pro- 
visions be made before then. 

Since the Commission on Human Rights 
had rejected the proposal of the subcom- 
mission that it initiate a study of present 
conditions of minority groups throughout 
the world,” and the subcommission felt that 
in the absence of documentation it was not 
in a position to make any recommendations 
on the problem of minorities, it was decided 
at the session to defer work on the whole 
question of protection of minorities until a 
specific directive should have been issued by 
the Commission on Human Rights.” 


Commission on the Status of Women: 
The ninth session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women was held in New York 


1° For information on the tenth session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, see International Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 243-244. 

11 United Nations Press Release SOC/1955, January 
28, 1955. 
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from March 14 to April 1, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Bernardino (Dominj- 
can Republic). A draft international con. 
vention on the nationality of married 
women, which provided that a wife’s na- 
tionality need not depend automatically on 
her husband’s or be affected by a change in 
his nationality, was approved by a vote of 
15 to 1 with 2 abstentions. During the vot. 
ing, the commission rejected a series of 
United States amendments which would 
have made the text apply equally to either 
spouse. Other matters considered by the 
commission included the status of women in 
private law, equal economic rights including 
equal pay for equal work, the political rights 
of women, educational opportunities, the 
United Nations program of technical as- 
sistance in relation to women’s rights, and 
women in the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies.” During its ninth session 
the commission received a report from the 
Inter-American Commission of Women of 
the Organization of American States, de- 
scribing the political, civil, economic, social 
and cultural advances made in the status 
of women in the Americas during 1954- 
1955, and the action taken by the inter- 
American commission to give effect to the 
resolutions on which its work plan was 


based.” 


Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion: From February 7 to 15, 1955, the 
Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion held its seventh session at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. From a report of the 
Secretary-General, the commission noted 
that seventeen governments had accepted 
the convention for the proposed Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO), whereas 21 acceptances were re- 
quired to bring it into being. A Norwegian 
proposal to convene a conference of inter- 
ested governments to examine amendments 
to the IMCO convention with a view to 


13 [bid., SOC/2007, April 1, 1955. 
3 Document E/CN.6/269. 


%4For information on the sixth session of the 
commission, see International Organization, VIUl, 
Pp. 264-266. 
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achieving wider participation and limiting 
IMCO’s field to technical shipping matters 
was rejected. Other action taken at the ses- 
sion included the following: 1) decision to 
recommend to governments that they con- 
sider, as recommended practices when re- 
vising their systems of road signs and sig- 
nals, the provisions of the draft protocol 
which had been prepared by United Na- 
tions-appointed experts; 2) decision that 
those governments which had not already 
done so be again requested to submit their 
observations on the report of a committee of 
experts on uniform minimum regulations 
for the licensing of drivers; 3) suggestion 
that the Secretary-General address a new 
enquiry to governments on progress in their 
implementation of the recommendations of 
the meeting of experts on passports and 
frontier formalities; 4) recommendation that 
governments consider using the standard 
visa format for international travel by all 
means of transport; and 5) recommendation 


% United Nations Press Release EC/1432, February 


15, 1955. 
% United Nations Press Release EC/1422, February 2, 


that ECOSOC circulate the report of the 
committee of experts on the transport of 
dangerous goods to governments, and that 
it reconvene the committee as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of replies from governments 
should have been received. The commis- 
sion re-elected Mr. W. L. de Vries (Nether- 
lands) chairman and Mr. T. S. Parasuraman 
(India) vice-chairman.” 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: The first part of the first session of 
the Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade was held in New York from 
January 17 until February 2, 1955. Pre- 
liminary discussions were held on current 
trends in commodity markets and on meas- 
ures to avoid excessive fluctuations in com- 
modity prices and trade, and the draft rules 
of procedure of the commission were also 
examined. The second part of the session 
was to be held during April 1955, when 
members of the commission would have had 
time to consult their governments.” 


1955; for information on the establishment of the com- 
mission by ECOSOC, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 360-361, 533-534- 
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Trusteeship Council 


The fifteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council opened at Headquarters on January 
25, 1955, under the presidency of Miguel 
Rafael Urquia (El Salvador). The Coun- 
cil decided to postpone consideration of 
plans for economic development in Italian- 
administered Somaliland and of the visiting 
mission’s report on this territory until its 
sixteenth session.” 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Cameroons under French administration: 
In presenting the reports on conditions in 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, Mr. Becquey, representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, drew attention to the 
political development of the territory. In 
particular, he emphasized the increase in the 
number of members in the Territorial As- 
sembly and in the number of seats filled by 
the Cameroonian indigenous electoral col- 
lege. Mr. Becquey reported that the Terri- 
torial Assembly had power to take decisions 
on the budget and a large number of other 
important questions, such as administrative 
organization and land tenure. Continued 
democratization of local institutions and 
administrative decentralization was also re- 
ported; steady progress in increasing the 
number of administrative regions and urban 
mixed communes was cited. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, Mr. Becquey informed the 
Council of the results so far apparent from 
the ten-year plan of economic development 
inaugurated in 1946: the budget had in- 
creased from 600 million francs in 1946 to 
2500 million in 1949; tonnage exports had 
increased from 129,000 metric tons in 1946 

1 The following summary will cover the main activi- 
ties of the session from the opening meeting through the 
572th meeting on February 7; the remainder of the ses- 
sion will be summarized in the next issue of Interna- 
tional Organization. For information on the fourteenth 


session of the Council, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 535-557; for information on the last session at 
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to 273,000 in 1953 while the value had in- | 
creased from 1 billion to 13 billion francs; 
imports had increased from 55,000 to 
288,000 metric tons and in value from 1 bil- 
lion to 14 billion francs. Progress was also 
reported in the fields of health and educa- 
tion, each of which had been allotted ap- 
proximately 13.5 per cent of the operational 
budget. Mr. Becquey reported a sharp in- 
crease in the number of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and a proportionately sharper 
increase in the number of patients served. 
Similar increases were reported in the num- 
ber of primary and secondary pupils with 
the number of girls in the primary schools 
showing a proportionately more rapid rise.’ 

In the questioning which followed the 
oral report of the representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, the special represen- 
tative was asked for further information 
about specific aspects of the territory’s devel- 
opment and also about its probable rela- 
tionship with France when the territory 
became self-governing. 

Most of the speakers in the general debate 
on the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration® felt that good and reasonable prog- 
ress had been made in the territory. It was 
the general view, however, that the dual 
electoral college system should be replaced 
as quickly as possible by a single electoral 
roll. The most critical of the members 
of the Council was the Soviet delegate 
(Grubyakov) who felt that the principles 
of the Charter and of the trusteeship agree- 
ment had been violated when the territory 
had been incorporated into the French 
Union; Mr. Grubyakov felt that this step 
had reduced the territory to the status of a 


which trust territories in Africa were considered, see 
ibid., p. 247-254 and 373-379. ; 

2 Trusteeship Council Oficial Records (15th session), 
D. 2. 
3 Ibid., p. 6-8. 
4 Ibid., p. 31-37, 46-52. 
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EXAMINATION OF REPORTS 


mere colony and had stifled progress toward 
independence and self-government. The 
Soviet government also felt that the powers 
of the Territorial Assembly should be ex- 
panded and that the tribal system should be 
abolished as a barrier to progress. On the 
economic phase of the administering au- 
thority’s report, the Soviet delegate charged 
that too little emphasis was being placed on 
developing native industry and that mineral 
and timber resources were being exploited 
by foreign corporations. Mr. Grubyakov also 
regretted the systematic land alienation and 
lack of progress in health and education 
which he believed to exist in the territory. 
At the close of general debate, the Council 
appointed the United States, United King- 
dom, India and El Salvador to a drafting 
committee which was to prepare a draft 
report for consideration later in the session. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: Council discussion of the re- 
port of the United Kingdom on the Camer- 
oons under its administration was opened by 
Mr. Gibbons, special representative of the 
administering authority who reported that 
1954 had been a year of notable progress in 
the territory, arising largely from the intro- 
duction of the new Nigerian Constitution 
which applied to the territory. Mr. Gibbons 
emphasized that the status of the Cameroons 
in the federal administration which had 
been established under the new constitution 
was in accord with the freely expressed 


5 Ibid., p. 37-38. 
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wishes of the indigenous inhabitants. Prog- 
ress in the economic field was reported, 
despite the 1953 budgetary deficit; in par- 
ticular, Mr. Gibbons reported that the road- 
building program had been carried on at a 
high rate. Social services were also reported 
to be developing normally with an increase 
of from 14 to 15 percent in the number of 
students enrolled in the various schools.’ 
Questions put to the special representative 
following his oral statement concentrated 
for the most part on the details and conse- 
quences of the association of the territory in 
the Nigerian federal system, and particularly 
on the different status in that system of the 
northern and southern parts of the territory. 
Mr. Gibbons observed that past efforts to 
promote unity between the southern and 
northern parts of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration had not 
succeeded, since the peoples of the north 
were tied by tradition and race to the peo- 
ples of Nigeria and looked to Nigeria for 
their future allegiance. In the south, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gibbons felt the dominant 
spirit to be one of nationalism; he felt that 
the major parties in the south regarded fed- 
eration with Nigeria as a temporary expe- 
dient, necessitated by financial inviability. 
Other questions asked the special representa- 
tive concerned economic conditions in the 
territory, especially in the south, and plans 
which were being made to alleviate them. 











II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development made a loan on No- 
vember 19, 1954, of $16.2 million to finance 
the foreign exchange costs of a thermal elec- 
tric power plant in Bombay, India. The 
National City Bank of New York had 
agreed to participate in the loan without the 
Bank’s guarantee to the extent of $1,364,000. 
The recipients of the loan, the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd., the Andhra 
Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., and the 
Tata Power Co., Ltd., had already raised the 
equivalent of $6.2 million toward the rupee 
costs of the project ($11.3 million). The 
loan, which was for a period of 20 years, 
bore interest of 4% percent per annum, in- 
cluding the Bank’s 1 percent commission.’ 

On March 14, iy55, the Bank announced 
a loan of $10 million to the Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India, Ltd., 
a corporation formed by private investors 
for the purpose of assisting the growth of 
private industry in India. Private investors 
from India, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States subscribed the initial 50 mil- 
lion rupees ($10.5 million) share capital of 
the Corporation and the government of 
India made a long-term interest-free advance 
to the Corporation of 75 million rupees 
($15.75 million). The main outlines of the 
Corporation, which was to make long-term 
and medium-term loans to industrial enter- 
prises, purchase shares of industrial enter- 
prises, underwrite new issues of securities, 
guarantee loans from other investment 
sources, and help industry to obtain mana- 
gerial, technical, and administrative advice 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Loan Number 106 IN; International Financial 
News Survey, VII, p. 173; for information on previous 
Bank loans to India, see International Organization, 
III, p. 709; IV, p. 129, 481-482; and VII, p. 136. 

2 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 206- 


and assistance, with the object of compen- 
sating for a current lack of risk capital and 
in due course to increase the flow of foreign 
investment to India, had been agreed upon 
early in 1954, when a Bank mission visited 
India. The loan was for 15 years and 
bore interest of 4% percent per annum, in- 
cluding the 1 percent Bank commission. 
Amortization was to begin January 1, 1960; 
the government of India guaranteed the 
loan.’ 

In an operation reported to be the first 
of its kind, Belgium on December 14, 1954, 
borrowed $50 million in a combined trans- 
action with the investment market and the 
International Bank. The transaction con- 
sisted of an offering of $30 million of Bel- 
gian bonds by an underwriting group of 71 
investment firms and banks and of a $20 
million loan by the Bank. Proceeds of the 
bond issue and of the Bank loan were to be 
used to finance a part of the costs of five 
projects for the improvement of Belgium's 
inland waterways and the port of Antwerp. 
The Bank loan had a term of 15 years, 
amortization to start on February 15, 1965. 
Interest on the loan, including the Bank’s 
I percent commission, was to be at the rate 
of 4% percent per annum.’ 

The International Bank, in participation 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
and the First National Bank of Boston, 
made a loan on December 29, 1954 of $5 
million to finance imports of tractors and 
other farm equipment into Colombia. The 
Bank of Manhattan Company participated 
to the extent of $2 million and the First 
National Bank of Boston participated to the 


207; International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 387, March 14, 1955. 

3 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 206; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Loan Number 107 BE. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 


extent of $1 million; both banks were par- 
ticipating without the International Bank’s 
guarantee. The loan, which was for 7 
years and bore interest of 44% percent in- 
cluding the 1 percent Bank commission, was 
to the Caja de Credito Agraria, Industrial y 
Minero, an autonomous official credit insti- 
tution engaged in providing banking and 
credit facilities to rural communities and 
the sale of agricultural supplies. Amortiza- 
tion of the loan, which was guaranteed by 
the government of Colombia, was to begin 
May 15, 1957. 

An International Bank loan of $24 mil- 
lion was made on March 15, 1955, to the 
East Africa High Commission to help fi- 
nance a program of modernization and ex- 
pansion of railways, harbors and road 
transport in Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika. The program, which was to be im- 
plemented by the East African Railways and 
Harbors Administration, was designed not 
only to meet current needs for transport 
service, but also to create some reserve ca- 
pacity to deal with the future growth of 
trafic; the Bank’s loan, which was to help 
pay for goods and equipment imported dur- 
ing the years 1954-1957, was for 20 years 
and bore interest at 4% percent, including 
the 1 percent Bank commission. Amortiza- 
tion of the loan, which bore the guarantee 
of the United Kingdom and of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, was to begin on 
January 15, 1958.° 

A loan of $54.5 million was made by the 
International Bank to Australia to finance 
imports of equipment for the development 
of agriculture, transportation, electric power 
and industry, on March 18, 1955. The 
Bank had arranged to sell $10.4 million of 
the loan, without its guarantee, to eleven 
private banks in the United States. Amor- 

‘International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 207- 
208; International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Loan Number 108 CO; for information on a 
Previous loan to the same institution, see International 
Organization, Ill, p. 709. 

a Nations Press Release IB/505, March 15, 

*For information on previous Bank loans to Aus- 


tralia, see International Organization, IV, p. 674; VI, 
P. 634; and VIII, p. 261-262. 
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tization of the loan, the Bank’s fourth to 
Australia,’ was to begin on March 15, 1958. 
The loan was for a term of 15 years and 
bore interest of 4% percent, including the 
Bank’s 1 percent commission. 

On January 7, 1955, the International 
Bank announced that Iraq had cancelled the 
unused balance, $6.5 million, of the 15-year 
loan of $12.8 million made by the Bank in 
June 1950; and on March 24, 1955, Iraq 
prepaid, more than 10 years in advance, the 
outstanding balance of $6.3 million of the 
loan. It was stated that Iraq no longer 
needed the Bank loan because of its greatly 
improved financial position made possible 
by increased oil revenues.” In February 
1955, the Netherlands made a second pre- 
payment on the $195 million reconstruction 
loan it had received from the Bank in 
1947;, the prepayment consisted of $50,- 
472,000 in dollars and of $240,350 in Belgian 
francs and covered maturities which would 
have fallen due from October 1, 1966, to 
October 1, 1969, inclusive. This prepay- 
ment, the fourth on Bank loans in the 
Netherlands, brought the total of these pre- 
payments to the equivalent of $114,848,000.” 


Other Matters 

For the six month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, the Bank reported a gross 
income, exclusive of loan commissions, of 
$29.3 million, compared with $23.9 million 
for the corresponding period in 1953. Ex- 
penses totaled $17 million, leaving a net 
income of $12.3 million, which was placed 
in the Supplemental Reserve against Losses 
on Loans and Guarantees, raising the Re- 
serve to $109.1 million. Loan commissions 
amounting to $6.6 million were credited to 
the Bank’s Special Reserve, increasing that 
Reserve to $55.6 million. Total reserves as 


™United Nations Press Release IB/506, March 18, 
1955- 

8 For previous information on the loan, see Inter- 
national Organization, IV, p. 482. 

® International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 216. 

10 For information on the first prepayment, see Imnter- 
national Organization, Vill, p. $64. 

11 International Financial News 
230-231. 


Survey, VII, p. 








of December 31, 1954, were $164.7 million. 
The eight loans made during the six-month 
period increased total loans signed by the 
Bank to $2,063 million, while total disburse- 
ments reached $1,534.5 million. Principal 
repayments received by the Bank during 
the six-month period brought the total of 
such repayments to $75.8 million, and in 
addition $53.8 million of borrowers’ obliga- 
tions which had been sold to private in- 
vestors were paid on or before maturity. 
The total of bonds outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 was $849.4 million. The Bank agreed 
to sell $35.8 million principal amount of 
loans during the period, bringing the total 
of loans sold to $140.6 million, of which 
$82.2 million were sold without the guar- 
antee of the Bank.” 

The report of a Bank mission which had 
visited Japan from July to September 1954, 
was transmitted to the government of Japan 
in January 1955.” The report, which was 
primarily concerned with an appraisal of 
Japan’s agricultural program and potentiali- 
ties, expressed the opinion that the high 
priority placed by the Japanese government 
on investment to increase food production 
was entirely justified, since the growing 
population of Japan necessitated action to 
fully exploit presently unutilized crop and 
pasture lands; thus somewhat larger na- 
tional expenditures for agricultural develop- 
ment, the employment of methods of 
large-scale land reclamation, and increased 
upland irrigation, mixed farming and ani- 
mal husbandry would be required.“ Plans 
for a Bank mission to Indonesia in January 
1955, to study the country’s budgetary and 
balance of payments position were an- 
nounced in the press in December 1954.” 

Representatives of India and Pakistan met 


12 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 386, February 7, 1955. For com- 
parable data covering the seven-month period ending 
January 31, 1955, see ibid., February 23, 1955. 

43 For previous information on the mission, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. $63. 

14 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release, January 14, 1955. 

3 New York Times, December 18, 1954. 
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in Washington in December 1954, to con- 
tinue discussions with. representatives of 
the Bank of arrangements for the future irrj- 
gation use of the waters of the Indus system 
of rivers. India and Pakistan, it was stated, 
had accepted the Bank’s invitation to take 
the division of waters it had proposed in 
February 1954," as a starting point in work- 
ing out, without commitment and for con- 
sideration by the two governments, a 
detailed engineering plan for the use of the 
Indus rivers.” 

The establishment of an Economic De- 
velopment Institute, to be open to senior 
government officials from the Bank’s mem- 
ber countries, was announced in March 
1955. The Institute was to serve as a staff 
college where the participants would join 
in an intensive seminar on the formulation 
of development policies and the organiza- 
tion and administration of development 
programs.” The Bank announced its agree- 
ment with the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration to provide the 
services of a director and another top-level 
executive to the newly established Ceylon 
Institute of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, which was designed to carry out re- 
search to develop new uses for Ceylon’s 
natural resources and to improve the pro 
duction processes and equipment used in 
Ceylonese industrial plants.” The seventh 
annual General Training Program of the 
Bank began on January 17, 1955; the pro 
gram, in which nationals of member coun- 
tries who were pursuing careers related to 
the Bank’s work participated, was for the 
purpose of acquainting them with the 
Bank’s activities in the field of economic 
development. During 1955, trainees from 
eight countries took part.” 


%® For information on the Bank's proposals, se 
International Organization, VIII, p. 263. 

17 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 380, December 10, 1954. 

18 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release, March 11, 1955. 

19 Ibid., February 18, 1955. 

% Ibid., January 24, 1955. 
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International Labor Organization 


The fifth session of the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) was held in Geneva from 
October 25 to November 5, 1954, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. C. Puig (Mexico). 
Representatives of 20 countries and the 
United Nations, as well as observers from 
a number of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, attended the session, at which the 
following three agenda items were consid- 
ered: 1) a general report, dealing with steps 
taken by various countries and the ILO 
Office in the light of actions of previous ses- 
sions of the Committee and recent events 
and developments in the metal trades; 2) 
regularization of production and employ- 
ment at a high level in the metal trades; and 
3) methods of labor-management coopera- 
tion in metal-working plants. In the matter 
of labor-management relations, the Commit- 
tee adopted, by 91 votes to 11, a memo- 
randum concerning practical methods of 
labor-management cooperation, intended as 
a guide to employers and workers, which 
outlined matters suitable for joint consul- 
tation and suggested some guiding or- 
ganizational principles and methods of 
cooperation. In the memorandum on the 
regularization of production and employ- 
ment, adopted by the Committee by 71 
votes to 33 with 3 abstentions, the general 
principles set forth were that 1) the proper 
goals of social, political and economic policy 
were to achieve full employment and to en- 
sure steady progress towards higher living 
standards, 2) the benefits of higher produc- 
tivity in the metal trades should be distrib- 
uted equally among labor, capital and 
consumers, 3) sharp economic crises result- 
ing in widespread unemployment were 
avoidable through appropriate action, and 4) 
sustained full employment could be built 
only on a solid foundation of adequate con- 
sumer purchasing power, of steadily rising 
living standards, of greater economic stabil- 


ity, especially for the lower-income groups, 
and of rapid economic development of 
under-developed countries. By a vote of 
48 to 46 with 17 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted a resolution on hours of work sub- 
mitted by the workers’ delegates which ex- 
pressed the opinion that the complex 
problems involved should be worked out in 
a practical and effective manner for each 
industry, and that a detailed study of the 
problem of hours of work in the metal 
trades would be desirable. Finally, the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO was invited to 
include on the agenda of the Committee’s 
sixth session two of the following subjects: 
1) study of the methods which had proved 
effective with safety promotion; 2) fair job 
evaluation methods in the metal trades; and 
3) the effect of the structure and organiza- 
tion of the metal trades industries on the 
wages and living and working conditions 
of metalworkers.’ 

Government, worker and employer dele- 
gates from 21 chemical manufacturing coun- 
tries took part in the fourth session of the 
ILO Chemical Industries Committee, held in 
Geneva from February 7 to 18, 1955. A gen- 
eral report prepared for the session dealt with 
action taken by the various countries and the 
ILO Office in the light of previous conclu- 
sions of the Committee and recent events 
and developments in the chemical industries; 
the primary job of the industry, according 
to the report, was to help increase the world 
food supply through production of ferti- 
lizers and other products needed by farmers. 
The number of workers in the chemical 
industries increased more slowly than in 
other industries, the report stated, owing to 
the introduction of automatic apparatus and 
increasing mechanization. The report re- 
viewed the industrial relations situation in 
the chemical industries. A special report on 
factors affecting productivity in the chemical 
industries, with special reference to work 


‘Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 148-162; for information on the fourth session of the Committee, see International 


Organization, VI, p. 445. 





2 mee 





study and systems of wage payment, was 
also submitted. Classification and labeling 
of dangerous substances were the subjects of 
a further report which recounted develop- 
ments in the field since 1952, when the 
Committee had adopted a series of symbols 
for use on packages in which dangerous sub- 
stances were to be shipped. The Committee 
at its fourth session recommended the inter- 
national use of five danger symbols apper- 
taining to explosion, fire, poisoning, corro- 
sion and radioactivity, and asked the ILO 
Governing Body to draw the attention of 
governments and international organizations 
to the need for recognizing and adopting 
and using the symbols without delay. The 
Committee also adopted a resolution stating 
that continuing increase in productivity in 
the chemical industries could make a major 
contribution to the promotion of higher 
standards of living and health, that workers 
should receive an equitable share of the 
benefits of such an increase, and that all 
possible measures should be taken by em- 
ployers and governments to see that higher 
productivity did not lead to unemployment.’ 

A European Regional Conference spon- 
sored by the ILO met in Geneva from 
January 24 to February 25, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Rubattel (government 
delegate, Switzerland). Nearly 300 repre- 
sentatives of governments, employers and 
workers from all of the European members 
of the ILO except Albania and Iceland, as 
well as observers from intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations at- 
tended the conference, which considered a 
special report of the ILO Director-General 
(Morse),” and the problems of housing con- 
struction, the role of employers and workers 
in programs to raise productivity in Europe, 
methods of financing social security benefits, 
and age of retirement. The following were 
among the main conclusions of the Confer- 
ence: 1) in regard to housing construction, 


2 United Nations Press Release ILO/860, January 27, 
1955; thid., ILO/875, February 18, 1955; Department of 
State Press Release 68, February 7, 1955; for information 
on the third session of the Committee, see International 
Organization, VII, p. 142. 
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the Conference adopted by 80 votes to o 
with 6 abstentions a resolution recommend. 
ing to European countries a series of meas- 
ures to improve housing; 2) in regard to 
age of retirement, the Conference reviewed 
pension and retirement plans in the different 
European countries, the advances made from 
a social point of view, and the existing wide 
variations, and adopted by a vote of 65 to 17 
with ro abstentions a set of principles for 
the guidance of European countries; 3) in 
regard to the matter of social security, the 
Conference adopted by a vote of 68 to 18 
with 3 abstentions a resolution stating, inter 
alia, that an international comparison of 
methods of financing social security was 
necessary, and asking governments, workers 
and employers to cooperate with ILO in ef- 
forts to assemble basic statistical data on 
social security systems; 4) in regard to pro- 
ductivity, the Conference by a vote of 47 to 
37 with 4 abstentions adopted a resolution 
outlining the role that employers and work- 
ers and their organizations, as well as ILO, 
could play in raising European productivity. 
The conclusions of the Conference were sub- 
mitted to the ILO Governing Body for ex- 
amination." 

A meeting of a panel of the ILO Corre- 
spondence Committee on Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health was held in Geneva from 
November 29 to December 10, 1954, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. F. Bezemer (Neth- 
erlands). The meeting expressed its views 
on the purpose, nature, scope and structure 
of the proposed Encyclopaedia of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, the procedure for 
compiling it, and the material resources that 
would be required; in particular, it consid- 
ered the proposal of the ILO Office that it 
should be assisted in the work by an ad- 
visory board, and expressed the view that 
coordination of the work of such a board 
might be entrusted to a medical specialist 
and a safety engineer working in collabora- 


3 For information on the Director-General’s report, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 172. 

4 International Labor Organization, Document GB. 
128/2/16; United Nations Press Release ILO/874, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


tion. Since the matter of the Encyclopaedia 
was to be further discussed at a meeting 
later in 1955, the Director-General reserved 
his views until the views of the safety ex- 
perts should become available. A discussion 
of a paper prepared by the ILO Office on 
the organization of industrial medical serv- 
ices in places of employment was held, in 
the course of which the representative of the 
World Health Organization expressed the 
opinion that WHO was perhaps better 
equipped to handle the matter, and proposed 
that the Committee confine its discussion to 
general principles and refer the matter to the 
joint ILO/WHO Committee on Occupa- 
tional Health. The members of the Corre- 
spondence Committee felt that the ILO was 
competent to deal with the matter alone. 
The representative of the Director-General 
stated that while collaboration between ILO 
and WHO in the matter of industrial medi- 
cal services was both possible and useful, the 
subject had been referred to the meeting by 
the ILO Governing Body itself; however 
the ILO Director-General, he stated, pro- 
posed to maintain close contact with the 
Director-General of WHO. The Governing 
Body was requested by the panel to instruct 
the Office to publish the Office paper on in- 
dustrial medical services, with the amend- 
ments made by the panel. The following 
were also among the activities of the panel: 
it considered and drew conclusions from 
an Office paper on the subject of the substi- 
tution of harmless or less harmful substances 
for harmful ones; it drew up an interna- 
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. 
tional list of notifiable occupational diseases 
and classes of cases, based on the list previ- 
ously drawn up by ILO; and it also com- 
piled a supplementary list of such diseases 
for further study by the Office and possible 
future consideration.’ 

The eighth international conference of 
labor statisticians, convened under ILO aus- 
pices, met in Geneva from November 23 to 
December 3, 1954. Mr. R. F. Fowler 
(United Kingdom) was elected chairman of 
the conference, which was attended by dele- 
gates from 30 countries, representatives of 
the United Nations, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the World Health 
Organization, and by observers from other 
international organizations. The following 
were among matters considered by the con- 
ference: 1) international standard classifica- 
tion of occupations, 2) international com- 
parison of real wages, and 3) statistics of 
the labor force, employment and unemploy- 
ment. Resolutions adopted by the conference 
included the following: 1) a resolution set- 
ting some international standards for the 
collection of statistics of occupational dis- 
eases; 2) a resolution drawing attention to 
the importance of statistics of occupational 
mortality and morbidity; 3) a resolution 
proposing that the ILO Office prepare, after 
consultation with appropriate experts, the 
compilation of existing international stand- 
ards in the field of labor statistics; and 4) 
a resolution concerning development of 
international standards in social security 
statistics.° 


International Monetary Fund 


On December 24, 1954, Colombia pur- 
chased $25 million from the International 
Monetary Fund with Colombian pesos. The 
purchase, Colombia’s first transaction with 
the Fund, was equivalent to 50 percent of 
Colombia’s quota, and required a waiver 
under Article V, section 4, of the Fund’s 
Articles of Agreement. Colombia under- 


‘International Labor Organization, Document G.B. 


' 128/5/2. 


took the purchase with the understanding 


that its pesos would be repurchased from 
the Fund within a period of three to five 
years. The drawing was designed to meet 


payments difficulties of a temporary nature 
that had resulted in the development of com- 
mercial arrears, particularly with the United 


States; the difficulties were attributed to a 


© Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 196-197. 
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sharp decline in the price of coffee and a 
slackening of demand for it, beginning 
about the middle of August 1954." 

Extension of the $12.5 million stand-by 
agreement with Peru until February 17, 
1956, was announced by the Fund during 
the period under review. No drawings 
under the agreement had yet been made by 
Peru.’ 

Press reports indicated that by January 
1955, India had repaid $46,720,000 of its 
aggregate debt of $99,980,000 to the Fund; 
the balance, it was stated, was to be repaid 
by March 1955." In September 1954, Aus- 
tralia repurchased Australian pounds from 


the Fund to an amount equivalent to $6 
million, raising the total of Australian re. 
purchases to $30 million.” In November 
1954, Austria repurchased from the Fund 
schillings in an amount equal to $7.5 mil- 
lion; Ethiopia repurchased Ethiopian dollars 
equivalent to $860,000; and Germany re- 
purchased deutsche marks equivalent to $3.4 
million.” During December 1954, Australia 
repurchased from the Fund Australian 
pounds valued at $6 million; Paraguay re- 
purchased guaranies equivalent to $375,000; 
and Turkey repurchased liras equal to $3 
million.’ 


International Telecommunication Union 


The annual report of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) to the 
Economic and Social Council for the year 
1953. stated that considerable progress had 
been made by the various countries during 
the year in developing or modernizing exist- 
ing telecommunication networks, within the 
limits of technical and scientific progress and 
of credit available for investment in commu- 
nications. The grid of telegraph and tele- 
phone circuits criss-crossing frontiers had 
been considerably tightened up and rein- 
forced during 1953, important research work 
had been carried on, certain practical steps 
had been taken with a view to providing the 
public with semi-automatic international 
telephone service and a direct international 
telegraph subscribers’ service, and the na- 
tional broadcasting networks and television 


transmittal services had been expanded and 
improved. While the credit for these achieve- 
ments, the report stated, was above all due to 
the specialists, no extension of telecommuni- 
cation networks would have been possible 
without the intervention of the organs of 
ITU in the coordination of projects and in 
organizing cooperation between the various 
countries, The report contained information 
on ITU membership and on the organization 
and operation of the permanent organs of 
ITU, as well as a detailed summary of ITU 
activities during the year 1953, its relations 
with the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations, and its budgets for 
1953 and 1954, for which the overall figures 
were respectively 6,225,100 and 6,367,500 
Swiss francs, exclusive of United Nations 
technical assistance funds.’ 


International Trade Organization 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
The ninth session of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 


1 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 205. 

2 For information on the initial agreement, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 267. 

3 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 253. 

4 New York Times, January 4, 1955. 

5 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 196. 

® Ibid., p. 244. 

1 Ibid., p. 276. 

1 For information on ECOSOC action on the report, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 530. 

2 International Telecommunication Union, Annual 


and Trade ended on March 7, 1955. The 
principal obstacles to agreement before late 
January were felt to have been the reluc- 


Report by the International Telecommunication Union 
to the Economic and Social Council, 1953; see also, 
International Telecommunication Union, General Secte- 
tariat, Annual Report by the Secretary-General of the 
International Telecommunication Union, 1953. 

1 The following summary covers the activities of the 
session from January 21 until its adjournment. For 
information on the first part of the session, see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 174-178. The following 


summary was prepared from press and other unofficial 


sources. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


tance of the United States to modify its 
policies on import quotas on agricultural 
products, the reluctance of countries ad- 
versely affected by this practice to give up 
their right to restrict imports of manufac- 
tures so long as the quotas continued, lack 
of agreement on extension of the previously 
negotiated tariff schedules beyond June 30, 
1955, the question of agricultural subsidies 
as a whole, the exceptions to GATT to be 
permitted to a country in balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, and the quantitative 
restrictions to be permitted under-developed 
countries. 

On January 25, the parties agreed on the 
exceptions to the rule against quantitative 
restrictions for under-developed countries 
and for those countries in short-term mone- 
tary difficulties. The new terms differed 
only in detail from the former regulations. 
The United Kingdom delegation, which 
had previously favored a three-year schedule 
for elimination of quantitative restrictions 
for balance of payments reasons, accepted 
instead stronger obligations for international 
consultation prior to such restrictions. French 
agreement to fewer exceptions to general 
tules against restrictions was felt to have 
been important to the achievement of this 
agreement. The agreed text accorded what 
were generally felt to be liberal exceptions 
for developing countries desiring protection 
for infant industries, subject to stronger 
provisions for international review than 
under a former GATT. 

After agreement had been reached on the 
establishment of a permanent organization 
to implement GATT, the parties, on Janu- 
ary 28, agreed to extend the present tariff 
schedules until January 1, 1958. The per- 
manent organization was expected to permit 
amore flexible system of trade agreements 
and to provide for more effective negotiation 
of exceptions. The permanent organization 
provided for an assembly of representatives 
of the contracting parties, together with as- 
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sociate representatives for those non-mem- 
bers desiring to participate in its discussions. 
The assembly would elect sixteen countries 
to an executive board, the choice to con- 
sider geographic location and volume of 
trade. The headquarters at Geneva would 
include a small staff under a director- 
general. 

The United States submitted a proposal 
on February 10 for a waiver of contractual 
obligations for dairy products. Many ob- 
servers seemed to feel that granting such 
exceptions would be a grave departure from 
the spirit and general rules of GATT, since 
the United States obviously did not fall into 
the category of either an under-developed 
economy nor an economy in grave balance 
of payment difficulties. Particularly vigor- 
ous opposition was evident on the parts of 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 

The recommendations made by the ses- 
sion to the member governments included 
the protocol amending the articles of GATT, 
which would require unanimous consent, 
and agreement for establishing the perma- 
nent organization to administer GATT, 
which would enter into effect upon accept- 
ance by two-thirds of the contracting parties. 
The new GATT resembled the old in most 
respects, except for stronger provisions for 
international review and consultation con- 
cerning trade restrictions, greater exceptions 
for under-developed countries and those in 
balance of payments difficulties, and the per- 
mitting of negotiation of certain changes in 
the current tariff schedule, if completed be- 
fore September 30, 1955. None of the 
changes proposed during the session for full 
employment provisions, restriction of com- 
modity agreements or prohibition of cartels 
emerged in the final recommendations of 
the ninth session. 

The contracting parties decided to con- 
vene on October 27, 1955, for their tenth 
session. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Eighth General Conference 


The eighth General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, from Novem- 
ber 12 to December 10, 1954, under the 
chairmanship of Justino Zavala Muniz 
(Uruguay).’ Of the 72 UNESCO members, 
69 attended the conference, seven of whom 
had become members since the last General 
Conference (Spain, Nepal, Libya, Chile, the 
Soviet Union, Byelorussia and the Ukraine) 
and three of whom (Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary) had resumed active partici- 
pation after previously withdrawing. In 
addition, the Conference was attended by 
observers from non-member states, the 
United Nations and international and non- 
governmental organizations. 


Membership and representation: Several 
of the resolutions approved by the Confer- 
ence related to the questions of membership 
and representation. A United Kingdom 
motion postponing action on the applica- 
tions of Bulgaria and Rumania was ap- 
proved after a debate in which the Soviet 
Union proposed that UNESCO approve 
their applications while the United States 
argued that the two applicants had not ob- 
served human rights or respected their treaty 
obligations. The Conference approved as- 
sociate membership for the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, Sarawak-North Borneo- 
Brunei-Singapore-and-the Federation of Ma- 
laya as one group and Jamaica-Trinidad- 
Grenada-Dominica-and-Barbados as _ one 
group. During the session, Paraguay an- 
nounced its intention of becoming a 
UNESCO member. An Indian resolution 
by which the Conference would have, in the 
interests of universality, authorized the Di- 
rector-General to invite all states to become 


1 For information on the seventh General Conference, 
see International Organization, VII, p. 275-279. The 
following summary of the eighth General Conference is 
based on the following documents: United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Document 


UNESCO members was debated by the 
Conference which approved a revised draft 
in which the principle of universality was 
upheld and the membership of all states 
willing and able to uphold the UNESCO 
constitution was supported. By a vote of 
41 to 6, the Conference upheld the right of 
the delegation of the Republic of China to 
represent that government at the Confer- 
ence, thus rejecting a Soviet motion that 
China’s seat be given to the delegation of 
the Peoples’ Democratic Republic of China. 


Budgetary and financial matters: A total 
budget for 1955 and 1956 of $21,617,830 was 
approved by the Conference; income from 
assessments was set at $20 million, the re- 
mainder being income from other sources. 
The working budget for the two years 
was set at $20,605,830 as compared with 
$17,713,695 for 1953-1954. In adopting a 
scale of assessments, the Conference decided 
that UNESCO assessments should be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the scale adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly for 
1955 with adjustments to take into consid- 
eration 1) the differences in membership of 


the two organizations; 2) the principle that ! 


no single member should pay more than 
one-third of the assessed budget, and 3) the 
principle that, in normal times, the per 
capita contribution of any member should 
not exceed the per capita contribution of the 
member with the highest per capita assess- 
ment. 
tributor, the United States, was reduced 
from 33 1/3 percent to 30 percent. The 
Conference decided that the United States 
and Canadian contributions should be paid 
in United States dollars while other mem- 
bers could pay in dollars, sterling or French 
francs. Currencies of other members could 
be accepted if UNESCO maintained an of- 


8C/Resolutions, January 13, 1955; United States De- 
partment of State, Informal Report by the U.S. Delega- 
tion. Eighth Session, The General Conference . 
(Publication 5777). 


The assessment of the largest con- | 
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fice there or if the Director-General consid- 
ered that there would be a foreseeable need 
for the currency in question. 

Arrangements for the payment of arrears 
owed by Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Po- 
land were approved and the voting privi- 
leges of these members restored for the 
eighth session of the Conference. Czecho- 
slovakia was to pay its arrears of $270,294 
for pre-1953 years in nine equal annual in- 
stallments beginning in 1955; Hungary, its 
arrears of $118,099 for pre-1954 years in ten 
equal annual installments; and Poland, its 
arrears of $537,236 for pre-1953 years in 
twelve equal annual installments. The Con- 
ference agreed that, in each case, payment 
could be made 60 percent in the respective 
national currency and 40 percent in any 
other of the currencies prescribed by the 
Conference. 

Other financial decisions reached included 
maintenance of the working capital fund 
at $3 million in 1955 and 1956, and accept- 
ance of the financial reports of the Director- 
General and reports of the auditors on 
UNESCO’s financial accounts and its par- 
ticipation in the expanded program of 
technical assistance. 


Organization and administration: The 
General Conference considered a constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by the United 
States, United Kingdom, Australia and 
Brazil which would change the members of 
the Executive Board from members serving 
in their individual capacities to representa- 
tives of governments. Under the proposed 
amendment, the Conference would continue 
to elect individuals rather than governments 
but the individuals would first have to be 
nominated by their governments and, once 
elected, would be subject to their govern- 
ment’s instructions. The amendment was 
opposed by some members of the Confer- 
ence who felt that it would introduce a 
political element which would undermine 
the spirit of the organization. On the other 
hand, supporters of the amendment pointed 
to the increased responsibility of the Execu- 


tive Board since the Conference met bien- 
nially and also argued that their amendment 
would increase the confidence of govern- 
ments in the organization. After rejecting 
a motion to postpone consideration of the 
proposal until the ninth General Conference, 
the Conference approved the amendment by 
a vote of 49 tog. The Conference also in- 
creased the membership of the Board from 
20 to 22. The nominees of the following 
governments were elected to the Board: with 
terms expiring at the close of the ninth Con- 
ference, Netherlands, Spain, Cuba, Japan, 
Thailand, Liberia, India, German Federal 
Republic, Pakistan, Soviet Union and United 
States; with terms expiring at the close of 
the tenth Conference, Egypt, Brazil, Indo- 
nesia, France, Lebanon, Ecuador, Denmark, 
Iran, Uruguay, United Kingdom and Italy. 

A second major administrative problem 
to come before the Conference concerned 
the powers of the Director-General (Evans) 
to dismiss members of the Secretariat. The 
dispute had arisen over the continued em- 
ployment on the staff of several United 
States nationals on whom unfavorable loy- 
alty reports had been submitted by a United 
States agency charged with investigating 
United States nationals employed by inter- 
national organizations and submitting advi- 
sory reports to the organization in question. 
The Director-General felt that, as they stood, 
the staff regulations of UNESCO prevented 
his dismissing the employees in question. 
As a consequence, the Director-General re- 
quested that he be given powers similar to 
those given the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in similar cases. Under the 
terms of amendments to the staff regulations 
approved by the Conference, no staff mem- 
ber would be allowed to engage in any 
political activity inconsistent with or reflect- 
ing upon the independence and impartiality 
required by his status as international civil 
servant. The Director-General could ter- 
minate the appointment of a staff member 
if, among other reasons, facts were brought 
to light which, if they had been known at 


the time of his employment, would have 
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precluded his appointment. No dismissal 
under this regulation was to take effect until 
the matter had been considered by a special 
advisory board appointed for that purpose 
by the Director-General. 

Among the other administrative and or- 
ganizational decisions taken by the General 
Conference were the following: 1) to hold 
the ninth General Conference in November 
1956 in New Delhi, India; 2) to request the 
Executive Board to prepare proposed organi- 
zation and work methods for the ninth Con- 
ference, basing its conclusions on comments 
and suggestions to be made by member 
governments; 3) to insert in the Constitu- 
tion a provision concerning withdrawal of 
members; 4) to provide for the use of Span- 
ish as a working language of the Executive 
Board and to make necessary arrangements 
for interpretation and translation into Rus- 
sian; 5) to instruct the Director-General to 
arrange for an extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Administrative Tribunal of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to cases arising 
between January 1, 1955, and December 31, 
1956, and to accept the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal in 
matters concerning non-observance of pen- 
sion fund regulations; 6) to request the 
Executive Board to make every effort to re- 
duce the number and length of its sessions; 
7) to approve a series of resolutions on ap- 
plications of non-governmental organiza- 
tions for consultative status; and 8) to adopt 
a number of amendments to the rules of 
procedure of the Conference providing for 
the participation, without vote, of associate 
members in its discussions. 


Program: In the view of some observers, 
the UNESCO General Conference made 
great progress toward desired concentration 
of efforts in adopting the organization’s 
program. In general, the program was di- 
vided into two parts: the first consisted in 
continuing services in the fields of 1) col- 
lection and exchange of information in edu- 
cation, science and culture, 2) assistance to 
international cooperation between specialists, 
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3) advice to the United Nations and to other 
specialized agencies, 4) preparation of jp. 
ternational conventions and regulations, 5) 
action to promote understanding of human 
rights and international cooperation, and 6) 
inquiries, studies and research to form the 
basis of the second part of the program, 


which would consist of special activities de- 


signed to meet the special needs of mem- 
bers and to produce practical results. Proj- 
ects in the second phase of the program 
would be selected from the following areas: 
1) free and compulsory primary education, 
2) fundamental education, 3) action to re- 
move racial, social and international ten- 


sions, 4) securing mutual understanding of | 


different cultural values, and 5) scientific 
research to improve living conditions. Proj- 
ects in these fields would be designed with 
limited objectives, definite time limits and 
full advance financial planning. 

Among the specific program recommen- 
dations approved by the Conference, the 
following related to education: 1) to author- 
ize the Director-General to maintain an 
Education Clearing House for the exchange 
of information and materials relating to 
the educational needs of members and 
the UNESCO program; 2) to authorize 
the Director-General to assist members 
and international organizations to develop 
and improve primary education, extending 
aid upon request, and to continue emer- 
gency assistance to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East and the Korean Recon- 
struction Agency; and 3) to authorize the 
Director-General to take steps to extend 
out-of-school education programs by con- 
ducting studies and pilot projects, maintain- 
ing training and information centers and 
cooperating with and assisting governments. 
In the field of the natural sciences, the Con- 
ference authorized the Director-General to 
cooperate with non-governmental organiza- 
tions and member states in improving and 
extending international scientific coopera 
tion and in developing standardization of 
scientific terminology. The Conference also 
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asked the Director-General to study, in 
cooperation with appropriate non-govern- 
mental and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, the contribution that research institutes 
could make to solving the problems imped- 
ing the biological, economic and social prog- 
ress of mankind; in the light of this study, 
measures which national and international 
bodies could take were to be proposed and 
coordination of work was to be promoted. 
Specifically, the Conference stressed the need 
for coordination of research on problems of 
arid zones, humid tropical zones, the ocean, 
and cellular growth. In developing peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the Conference urged 
UNESCO members to cooperate in such 
programs and authorized the Director- 
General to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions and with other specialized agencies in 
projects with this aim. Finally, the Con- 
ference directed the Director-General to pro- 
mote dissemination of scientific knowledge 
and to stimulate the extension and improve- 
ment of science teaching. Development of 
the Science Cooperation Offices in South 
America, south and southeast Asia and the 
middle east was also authorized, together 
with a study of the operation of these cen- 
ters in order to determine the best use that 
could be made of funds at their disposal. 
Program resolutions related to the field of 
the social sciences included 1) actions which 
members and the Director-General could 
take to create and utilize national social sci- 
ence research councils; 2) authorization of 
measures to promote effective exchange and 
wide dissemination of information on social 
science subjects; 3) measures to improve 
social science documentation and termi- 
nology; 4) collection and publication of 
statistical information related to the social 
sciences; and 5) actions which the Director- 
General could take, in cooperation with gov- 
¢mmments, to improve the teaching of social 
sciences. In particular, the Director-General 
was authorized to study the desirability of 
stablishing a center to provide common 
basic training of international civil servants 
aad to report to the ninth General Confer- 


ence. In order to contribute to a reduction 
of international misunderstandings and ten- 
sions, the Conference recommended that all 
UNESCO members encourage respect for 
justice, the rule of law and human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language and religion, and 
that they direct their attention to gaining 
recognition for the ideas of living peace- 
fully together and of international under- 
standing and cooperation; the Conference 
authorized the Director-General to under- 
take an objective study of the means of pro- 
moting peaceful cooperation, to render 
necessary aid to governments, and to apply 
the resources of social science to the study of 
the factors which hindered or encouraged 
international understanding and which con- 
tributed to prevention or resolution of ten- 
sions. Similar actions were recommended 
in relation to the problems of human rights 
and minorities and the Conference author- 
ized the Director-General, in particular, to 
concentrate during 1955 on measures to 
eradicate racial prejudice. In recognition 
of the social problems which industrializa- 
tion and technological change could pro- 
duce, the Conference recommended that 
studies be made by member states and the 
Director-General, particularly on the prob- 
lems of the social impact of these develop- 
ments, land reform and community develop- 
ment, and that UNESCO render assistance 
to governments and international organiza- 
tion in these fields. 

Cultural aspects of the UNESCO pro 
gram approved by the Conference were 
directed toward such questions as inter- 
national cultural cooperation, preservation of 
the cultural heritage of mankind, cultural 
education, and culture and international un- 
derstanding. On this last question, the 
Conference authorized the Director-General 
to proceed with work on a history of the 
scientific and cultural development of man- 
kind, expected to be completed in 1958, and 
to assist and encourage measures designed 
to promote appreciation and understanding 
of different cultures. 
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In the field of mass communication, the 
Conference considered a Soviet proposal 
that all propaganda in favor of war or detri- 
mental to international understanding be 
prohibited. In view of the feelings of a 
majority of the Conference that the Soviet 
proposal might serve as an excuse for un- 
warranted censorship, the Soviet proposal 
was amended to appeal to all members to en- 
courage the use of mass communications 
channels for the development of mutual in- 
ternational understanding. Members were 
further urged to take steps to remove barriers 
to the free flow of information and to assure 
freedom of expression. Finally members and 
the Director-General were urged to take all 
possible steps to ensure wider understanding 
of the activities and aims of UNESCO. The 
Director-General was authorized, under the 
terms of another resolution, to study the 
possibility of an annual World Culture, Sci- 
ence and Education Week and to report to 
the next General Conference. Other Con- 
ference recommendations on the mass com- 
munications aspects of UNESCO’s program 
covered the following subjects: 1) invita- 
tions to governments to participate in the 
UNESCO book coupon and related projects; 
2) promotion of a free flow of information 
by a possible reduction of postage fees for 
students’ mail (which members were invited 
to suggest to the Universal Postal Union) 
and greater freedom and facilities for travel 
by persons engaged in educational, scientific 
and cultural activities; and 3) promotion, 
by aid to governments, pilot projects and 
regional demonstration and production cen- 
ters, of the use of mass communication 
media for workers’ education and funda- 
mental education. 

The Conference also authorized the 
Director-General to continue to provide a 
clearing-house for information on programs 
for the international exchange of persons 
and to encourage such exchanges, particu- 
larly among young people, workers and 
teachers. In addition to urging UNESCO 
members to establish or expand national 
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commissions, the General Conference author. 
ized the Director-General to conduct experi. | 
mentally closer collaboration with one or | 
more of the national commissions and to | 
report on the success of the program to the 
next General Conference. In addition, the 
Director-General and the Executive Board 
were asked to undertake a study of the struc. 
ture and work methods of the national 
commissions, the nature of their relations 
with UNESCO and their respective govern- 
ments, their resources, obstacles to their ef. 
fective operation, and methods used by 
member states to associate all relevant insti- 
tutions and associations in UNESCO’ | 
work; the results of the study were to be | 
communicated to the next session of the 
Conference. After deciding to maintain the 
UNESCO Regional Office in Havana, the 
Conference requested the Director-General 
to make a detailed evaluation of the meth- 
ods and results of the work done by the 
office, in order that the ninth General Con- 
ference could reach a decision on future 
action. Under the terms of a further Con- 
ference decision, the Director-General was 
asked to collect and publish international 
cultural agreements and to propose meas- 
ures by which UNESCO’s activities in this 
field could be more closely coordinated with 
bilateral activities. The Conference also 
asked the Director-General to prepare prog- 
ress reports on the drafting of the covenants 
on human rights and on discussions for the 
establishment of an International Fund for 
Education, Science and Culture. 

The Conference also adopted a series of 
resolutions relating to UNESCO's partici- 
pation in the expanded program of technical 
assistance, by which UNESCO’s continued 
participation in the program was agreed to. 
In order to increase the effectiveness of such 
assistance, the Conference invited recipients 
to take certain steps, among them, to con- 
tinue and expand counterpart staff, financial 
and other resources and to ensure the con- 
tinuation of projects initiated with interna 
tional assistance. 
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Other Matters 

The first meeting of the European Or- 
ganization for Nuclear Research, established 
under UNESCO auspices, was scheduled to 
open in Geneva on October 8, 1954. Nine 
European countries—the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Sweden, Belgium, France and the 
German Federal Republic—had agreed to 
pool their technical and financial resources 
for the establishment of a regional center 
for nuclear research, to be located in Geneva, 
under the terms of the Convention for the 
Establishment of a European Organization 
for Nuclear Research which had entered 
into force on September 29, 1954. Italy, 
Norway and Yugoslavia had also signed but 
not yet ratified the convention.” 

Other UNESCO-sponsored meetings held 
or scheduled during the period under review 
included the following: 1) a regional con- 
ference to promote the teaching of social 
science in the eastern Mediterranean and 
middle east which opened in Damascus, 
Syria, on August 23, 1954, with participants 
from seven countries and observers from 
three;> 2) an eight-day conference held at 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, West Africa, during 
September 1954, at which social scientists 
from various countries discussed the impact 
of industrialization and urban conditions in 
Africa south of the Sahara;* 3) a regional 
seminar, organized by UNESCO in coopera- 
tion with the Japanese government, which 
met in Tokyo from August 28 to September 


25 for the purpose of permitting artists and 
educators from eight far eastern countries to 
study the role of arts and crafts in general 
education and community life;* and 4) the 
ninth session of the UNESCO Advisory 
Committee on Arid Land Research sched- 
uled to open in Tucson, Arizona, on April 2, 
1955, at which scientists from Australia, 
Brazil, France, India, Italy, Pakistan, Syria, 
the United Kingdom and United States 
were to exchange information on recent 
developments.* 

By the end of 1954, 50 nations had signed 
the Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed Con- 
flict which had been adopted on May 14, 
1954, at a UNESCO-sponsored international 
conference.’ The convention was to enter 
into force three months after the deposit of 
five ratifications.” 

A report on the operation of international 
work camps was received by the eighth con- 
ference of organizers of international volun- 
tary work camps meeting in Marly-le-Roi, 
France, late in March 1955. The UNESCO- 
sponsored meeting, attended by persons 
from fifteen countries, was told that an in- 
creasing number of organizations had 
adopted the work camp method as part of 
their programs for social service, interna- 
tional exchange of students and education 
for international understanding. In 1954, 
69,000 young people had participated in 
1800 such projects.” 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 

The fifteenth session of the Executive 
Board of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) was held in Geneva from January 
18 to February 4, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. H. Hyde (United States). The 
Director-General’s proposals for the provi- 


2 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/789, Octo- 
ber 7, 1954. 

3 Ibid., UNESCO/773, August 23, 1954. 

4 Ibid., UNESCO/786, September 29, 1954. 

5 Ibid., UNESCO/775, August 27, 1954. 

* Ibid., UNESCO/847, April 5, 1955. 

™ See International Organization, VIII, p. 393. 


sional agenda of the eighth World Health 
Assembly, as amended, were approved by 
the Board. The Board recommended that the 
Assembly adopt the revised rules of proce- 
dure, which the Board had re-examined and 
amended in the light of comments received 
from governments.’ The Board also noted 

8 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/830, Janu- 
ary 19, 1955. 

® Ibid., UNESCO/841, March 21, 1955. 

1 For information on this and other questions referred 


to the Board by the seventh WHO Assembly, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 394-397. 
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that it had carried out a study of the proce- 
dure for consideration of the annual pro- 
gram and budget by the Assembly, in 
accordance with the Assembly’s request, and 
that it believed it would be useful for the 
Assembly committee on program and 
budget to set up a working party at the 
beginning of each Assembly session to make 
a review of the financial and budgetary as- 
pects of the proposed program and budget 
estimates. Proposals relating to the estab- 
lishment of committees and their terms of 
reference were also made to the eighth 
Assembly. 

In a series of financial and administrative 
resolutions, the Executive Board 1) noted 
the proposed program and budget estimates 
for 1956 submitted by the Director-General 
and recommended their approval by the 
eighth Assembly, 2) submitted a report to 
the eighth Assembly on future scales of as- 
sessment, 3) noted the report on the collec- 
tion of annual contributions and advances 
to the working capital fund as of December 
31, 1954, and 4) recommended that the 
eighth Assembly authorize the Board to 
make, at its seventeenth session, a detailed 
study of the question of program planning 
with particular reference to integration of 
preventive and curative medicine in public 
health programs. In regard to the general 
program of WHO, the Board decided: 1) to 
request the Director-General (Candau) to 
continue to cooperate in the preparations for 
the United Nations conference on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, to prepare 
WHO's own contribution to the conference, 
and to report on his activities to the eighth 
Assembly; 2) to call to the attention of gov- 
ernments the dangers of a developing re- 
sistence to insecticides among insect vectors 
of malaria, and to urge them to intensify 
their programs of malaria control accord- 
ingly; and 3) to recommend that attention 
be directed to the principles and recommen- 
dations contained in a report of the Director- 

2 For information on the decision to hold the confer- 


ence, taken at the ninth session of the General Assem- 
bly, see ibid., IX, p. 64-67. 
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General on environmental sanitation. Other 
actions taken by the Executive Board at its 
fifteenth session with regard to the program 
of WHO included the following: 1) a pro. 
posed second general program of work 
covering a specific period (1957-1960) was 
approved as an appropriate framework for 
the planning of detailed annual programs, 
and submitted to the eighth Assembly with 
the proposal that the various WHO regional 
committees adapt their long-range programs 
to fit it; 2) an organizational study on pro- 
gram analysis and evaluation, submitted by 
the Director-General,’ was approved and 
transmitted to the eighth Assembly with the 
suggestion that the Director-General be re- 
quested to continue the application of pro 
gram analysis and evaluation to the work 
of WHO; and 3) the reports of meetings of 
a number of WHO expert and regional com- 
mittees and of other meetings were noted 
and appointments were made to various 
expert advisory panels and committees. 

The matter of WHO participation in the 
expanded program of technical assistance 
was the subject of several resolutions taken 
at the fifteenth session of the Executive 
Board. In one, the changes in management 
and allocation of the expanded program ap- 
proved in the United Nations during 1954 
were noted and transmitted to the eighth 
WHO Assembly with the recommendation 
that the Assembly defer final consideration 
of the matter, about which the Executive 
Board expressed certain reservations, and 
that it authorize the Director-General to 
continue to take the action necessary for 
WHO participation in the expanded pro 
gram and to report on further developments 
to the seventeenth session of the Executive 
Board. In another resolution, the Director- 
General’s report on the expanded program 
for 1955 was noted, and the initial earmark- 
ing of funds for 1955 by the Technical As- 
sistance Board (TAB), including $2,975,000 
for WHO, on the basis of a conservative 

* World Health Organization, Official Records ... 
No. 60, Part Ill. 


¢ For information on these changes, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 102-105. 
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estimate of funds likely to be available for 
that year was approved by the Executive 
Board as tending towards greater financial 
stability. The report on activities financed 
during 1954 from technical assistance funds 
was also approved by the Board, which how- 
ever expressed regret that TAB had reversed 
its earlier decision and had not left 1954 
year-end carry-over funds entirely in the 
hands of the participating agencies con- 
cerned. 

Rights and obligations of associate mem- 
bers of WHO in the WHO regional 
committees were the subject of a further 
resolution adopted at the fifteenth session 
in which the view was expressed that the 
power to determine such rights and obliga- 
tions rested exclusively with the Assembly, 
and that such rights and obligations should 
not differ in the various regions. A number 
of resolutions passed at the fifteenth session 
concerned the relations of WHO with other 
organizations. In regard to the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the 
Board 1) noted with appreciation the deci- 
sion of UNICEF to meet half the personnel 
costs in 1955 of those projects for which it 
had reimbursed the full costs in 1954, as well 
as the full costs of international health per- 
sonnel in jointly assisted projects to be 
started in 1955 but which had not been in- 
cluded in the proposed 1955 program and 
budget estimates, 2) recommended that for 
1956, UNICEF be requested to provide 
funds for international health personnel in 
jointly assisted UNICEF/WHO projects 
now shown in the proposed program and 
budget estimates as “other extra-budgetary 
funds”, and 3) requested the Director- 
General of WHO to negotiate further with 
the Executive Director of UNICEF and the 
Director-General of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization with a view to maintain- 
ing the same terminology as had been 
previously employed for designating jointly 
assisted projects. Under another resolution 
dealing with external relations of WHO, the 


5 World Health Organization, Official Records . . 
No. 60, Part I; for information on the fourteenth session 


Director-General was asked to prepare a 
paper for the seventeenth Executive Board 
session summarizing previous action in re- 
gard to admission of non-governmental 
organizations to official relations with WHO 
and, analyzing previous experience with 
such organizations, the usefulness to WHO 
of non-governmental activities to date, and 
the cost of maintaining relations with non- 
governmental organizations. The Board 
also took action with regard to the report of 
the standing committee on non-govern- 
mental organizations, in deciding to es- 
tablish official relations with five such 
organizations, not to establish them with 
others, and to defer decision on a third 
group. Finally, the Board decided to hold 
its sixteenth session in Mexico City follow- 
ing the eighth WHO Assembly, the exact 
date of opening to be set during the eighth 
Assembly.’ 


Annual Report 

The activities of WHO during 1954 were 
discussed in the annual report to the United 
Nations and the World Health Assembly of 
the Director-General, Dr. Marcoline G. 
Candau. The progress of WHO during 
1954, he stated, should be measured less by 
any particular achievement than by the de- 
velopment of the general attitude which 
members took towards it, and the world- 
wide increase in understanding of the pur- 
poses pursued by the organization; the trend 
away from requests to meet short-term 
emergencies towards requests for technical 
assistance in strengthening permanent foun- 
dations of national health services was one 
reflection of this growth of understanding. 
The growing number of inter-country and 
inter-regional projects undertaken by WHO 
was evidence of the growing attachment of 
member states to the idea of international 
cooperation, Dr. Candau stated, and he gave 
a number of specific examples in the fields 
of education and epidemiological work. Dur- 
ing the year under review, there had been 


of the Executive Board, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 586-587. 
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considerable evidence of the growing im-_ of the discussion at the conference centered the 
portance attached by WHO to research in’ on technical problems of malaria control, oper 
the field of public health, to environmental stress was also laid on the social and eco. | revit 
sanitation, to the training of public health nomic aspects of the disease.’ The WHO for t 
personnel, to the provision of biological Regional Office for Europe announced plans _jn tt] 
standards for preventive, diagnostic and for two meetings: 1) one, on health engi atic 
therapeutic purposes, and to inter-agency neering, was to meet in London and Oxford of n 
projects based on the conviction that health from March 31 to April 7, 1955, to discuss ager 
programs must be integrated in the general training in that profession, using a survey pan 
endeavor to raise social and economic stand- undertaken by WHO of the principal train. | pose 
ards of living. In concluding his introduc- ing facilities existing in Europe and the | (Con 
tory remarks, Dr. Candau drew attention to United States;* 2) the other, dealing with tern: 
the probability that WHO would eventually “mental health through public health prac. cent 
have to attempt to assess the effects on health _ tices”, was to be held in Monaco from April Nat! 
of the “unprecedented interference with 18 to 28, 1955; nineteen participants and Org 
natural processes now occurring over large four discussion leaders were expected to sult: 
areas of the world” resulting from such ac- attend the discussions of the problems of | orga 
tivities as the wholesale destruction of in- ensuring understanding of social and psy- orga 
sects, the extensive use of antibiotics, and chological aspects of disease in health per- prov 
the increased use of atomic energy.” sonnel through professional reorientation, with 
reorganization of services, retraining of Reg 
Other Matters available staff and changes in the training greg 
Several meetings were held under WHO of new staff." A conference on yellow fever nati 


was called by the WHO Regional Office for O 
the Americas in late December 1954. The 


auspices during the period under review. 





The second Asian Malaria Conference, spon- asec: 
sored by WHO in cooperation with the conference, which was attended by experts eral 
government of the Philippines, was held in from the Regional Office and by leading au- gres 
Baguio, the Philippines, from November 15 __thorities from the United States Public or re 
to 24, 1954. The conference, which was at- Health Service and from other national estir 
tended by 42 malariologists from thirteen bodies, had as its objective a review of the whi 
countries, reviewed the situation with regard __ present status of yellow fever in the Amer- the - 
to malaria in the western Pacific and south- _ icas, particularly the current movement of catic 
east Asia regions. The ultimate goal of jungle yellow fever northward through Cen- that 
nation-wide malaria-control programs, the — tral America, the 1945 outbreak in Trinidad, tion 
conference participants agreed, was the and the unusual activity of the virus in incr 
eradication of the disease within as short a Venezuela in the same year, and a discussion for 
time as possible, before any possible resist- of plans for coordinated, long-range epidem- T 
ance to DDT should occur.’ While most iological studies and control.” the ; 
nica 
World Meteorological Organization in t 
mitt 
Executive Committee zation (WMO) was held in Geneva from assis 
The fifth session of the Executive Com- August 25 to September 11, 1954, and was sour 
mittee of the World Meteorological Organi- devoted, in large part, to preparations for wou 
World Health Organization, Official Records . ® United Nations Press Release H/1216, March 28, cial 
No. 59, p. v-x. 1955. inst: 
7 For a resolution of the WHO Executive Board on © Ihid., H/1218, April 7, 1955. . 
this matter, see above, p. 286. " Chronicle . . ., cited above, p. 26-27. with 
8 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, IX, 1 For information on the fourth session of the Com- ber 


p. 25; for information on the first WHO Asian Malaria 
Conference, see International Organization, VIII, p. 272. 


mittee, see International Organization, VIII, p. 152. 
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the second WMO Congress, scheduled to 
open on April 14, 1955. The Committee 
reviewed the plans for the WMO program 
for the second financial period (1956-1960) 
in the light of the experience of the organi- 
zation and with special attention to requests 
of meteorological services, other specialized 
agencies and the United Nations. The f- 
nancial and staffing implications of the pro- 
posed program were also reviewed. The 
Committee examined the status of the ex- 
ternal relations of WMO, which had re- 
cently established relations with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and which had granted con- 
sultative status to nine non-governmental 
organizations. Proposed amendments to the 
organization’s General Regulations were ap- 
proved for submission to the Congress, along 
with amendments to the Internal Staff 
Regulations designed to bring them into 
greater conformity with those of other inter- 
national organizations. 

On the question of the WMO scale of 
assessments, the Committee examined sev- 
eral proposals and suggested that the Con- 
gress either adopt the United Nations scale 
or retain its present scale. A supplementary 
estimate to the 1954 budget was approved in 
which provision was made for increasing 
the staff in order to speed the WMO publi- 
cation program. The Committee reported 
that maximum expenditure by the organiza- 
tion for 1955 would be $341,668 and that 
increases had been made in the allowance 
for printing and information services. 

The Committee made a critical study of 
the need for formulation by WMO of a tech- 
nical assistance program to be carried out 
in the second financial period. The Com- 
mittee reported that in the past requests for 
assistance had far exceeded available re- 
sources. In order that the most efficient use 
would be made of the organization’s finan- 
cial and technical facilities, the Committee 
instructed the Secretary-General to carry out 
with the permanent representatives of mem- 
ber governments an informal survey of 


27 WMO Bulletin, Ill, p. 120-123, 128 and 143. 
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probable requests for technical assistance in 
the next two or three years. 

A number of the decisions of the Execu- 
tive Committee concerned technical aspects 
of the WMO program. Reports were re- 
ceived from several technical committees 
and the Committee decided, in particular, to 
instruct the Secretary-General to carry out a 
preliminary survey and prepare a report for 
the forthcoming Congress on the policies, 
principles and future program of WMO on 
the problem of water resources development. 

After reviewing the question of invita- 
tions to the second Congress, the Committee 
decided to refer to member governments the 
question of inviting non-member states.” 


Technical Committees 

The Commission for Aeronautical Mete- 
orology held its first session in Montreal 
from June 15 to July 14, 1954; 27 countries 
and observers from international organiza- 
tions attended the session. The subjects on 
which the session adopted resolutions and 
recommendations included the following: 
1) preparation of a Manual on Aerodrome 
Meteorological Office Practices, 2) establish- 
ment of a working group to prepare a draft 
text on the techniques of meteorological ob- 
serving in RECCO flights, 3) adoption of 
models for non-aeronautical climatological 
studies, 4) meteorological personnel work- 
ing on the application of meteorology to 
aviation and their qualification and train- 
ing, 5) preparation of manuals on meteor- 
ological observing duties at aerodromes, and 
6) meteorological observing in aircraft. The 
meeting was held simultaneously with the 
fourth session of the Meteorology Division 
of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation; the two sessions held several joint 
meetings.’ 

The working group on radiation of the 
WMO Commission for Instruments and 
Methods of Observation met in Rome from 
September 8 to 13, 1954, in a joint session 
with the Radiation Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Meteorology. The 


3 [bid., p. 123-126. 
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groups reviewed developments since their 
last joint meeting in 1951 and discussed de- 
tails of the radiation research program 
which had been formulated in general terms 
at the previous joint meeting.’ 


Regional Activities 

A working group of Regional Association 
I (Africa) met in Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, from August 19 to 30, 1954, and 
adopted recommendations and resolutions 
covering coordination of activities within 
the region, issuance of advisory technical in- 
formation to members, standard form for 
presentation data and production of a quar- 
terly bulletin. The group also classified solar 
radiation stations according to the nature of 
the routine measurements they made.’ An- 
other working group of the same regional 


* Ibid., IV, p. 17-18. 
5 Ibid., Ill, p. 126-127. 
* Ibid., IV, p. 18. 
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association met in Cairo on December 2, 
1954, to discuss telecommunications prob. 
lems in the transmission of meteorological | 
data.° 

The first session of Regional Association 
II (Asia) was scheduled to open in New 
Delhi, India, late in January 1955, to survey 
the needs of the region and prepare coordi- 
nation programs.’ 


Other Matters 


On September 29, 1954, Austria applied 
for membership in WMO; by the end of 
November, the required approval of two- 
thirds of the WMO members had been ob- 
tained and Austria would become a member 
30 days after the deposit of its instrument 
of ratification. Vietnam applied for mem- 
bership on September 27.’ 


1 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., Ill, p. 153; ibid., IV, p. 5, 6. 
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III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANZUS Pacific Security Pact 


The Council of the ANZUS Pacific Se- 
curity Pact’ met in Washington, D.C., on 
June 30, 1954, to survey the situation in 
southeast Asia in the light of concurrent 
developments. The Council members agreed 
that immediate action to bring about the 
early establishment of collective defense in 
southeast Asia was needed and further 
agreed that, should the French government 
be confronted, at the Geneva conference, 
with demands which would prevent an ac- 
ceptable agreement regarding Indochina, the 
international situation would have been 


seriously aggravated. The three govern- 
ments were represented by their foreign 
ministers: Mr. Casey for Australia, Mr. 
Munro for New Zealand and Mr. Dulles for 
the United States.’ 

A brief informal meeting of the Council 
was held in Washington on October 11, 
1954. According to press reports, Foreign 
Minister Casey felt that, although the south- 
east Asian defense treaty had superseded 
the ANZUS arrangement to some extent, its 
importance had increased.’ 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 


The first part of the sixth ordinary ses- 
sion of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from May 20 through 29, 1954; the second 
part of the session met from September 13 
through 24, 1954. The third part of the 
session was scheduled to open on December 
8, 1954. Mr. Guy Mollet (France, Socialist) 
was elected President of the session.’ 


Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the world 
situation: During the first part of the sixth 
session of the Consultative Assembly, discus- 
sion of the policy which the members of the 
Council of Europe should pursue touched 


1For information on previous meetings, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 399-400. 

2? Department of State Press Release 356, June 40, 
1954; The Times (London), June 28, 1954, and July 1, 
1954. 

* New York Times, October 12, 1954. For informa- 
tion on the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 611-613, 617-621, 
and this issue, p. 306. 

1The following summary was based on the follow- 
ing documents: Council of Europe, Consultative Assem- 
bly (6th ordinary session, rst part), Official Report of 
Debates, Volumes I and II, Strasbourg, 1954; #bid., 
(6th ordinary session, 2d part), Official Report of De- 
bates, Volumes III, IV and V, Strasbourg, 1954; sbid., 
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on the following items in particular: the 
Berlin meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Soviet Union, United States, United 
Kingdom and France, the pending Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC) treaty, 
and the rise of nationalism in Asia. Con- 
cerning the Berlin meeting, some members 
of the Assembly felt that it had fulfilled 
the wishes of the Assembly expressed in its 
resolution of September 1953.’ On the other 
hand, some speakers, including Mr. Schmid 
(German Federal Republic, Social Demo- 
crat) and Mr. Rolin (Belgium, Socialist), 
felt that there had been no real effort on the 
part of the western powers to negotiate. On ° 
the subject of the EDC treaty, many speak- 
ers expressed the hope that ratification 
(6th ordinary session, 1st part), Documents, Working 
Papers, Volumes I, II and III, Strasbourg, 1954; ibid., 
(6th ordinary session, 2d part), Documents, Working 
Papers, Volumes IV and V, Strasbourg, 1954; ibid., 
(6th ordinary session, 1st part), Orders of the Day, 
Minutes of Proceedings, Strasbourg, 1954; ibid., (6th 
ordinary session, 2d part), Orders of the Day, Minutes 
of Proceedings, Strasbourg, 1954; ibid., (6th ordinary 
session, 1st part), Texts Adopted . .. , Strasbourg, 
1954; ibid., (6th ordinary session, 2d part), Texts 
Adopted . . . , Strasbourg, 1954. Documents cited by 
number throughout this summary may be found in the 
five volumes of documents and working papers cited 


above. 
2 See International Organization, VIII, p. 156-160. 
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would be concluded within a short time; to 
some delegates, no suitable alternative which 
combined the advantages of a German de- 
fense contribution with adequate, equally- 
shared controls could be devised soon 
enough to replace EDC should it fail to be 
approved by all its signatories. Other dele- 
gates, such as Mr. Rolin, regarded EDC as 
an obstacle to European peace and security, 
arguing that the Soviet Union would never 
agree to the reunification of Germany on 
any acceptable grounds if presented with 
the probability that such a reunited Ger- 
many would be integrated into a western 
defense system. The view was also ex- 
pressed that it was unfortunate that the 
political aspects of European integration 
were so intimately tied up with a project for 
military integration, since the rejection of 
EDC for military reasons might prove a 
fatal set-back to political integration. 
Many speakers in the debate during the first 
part of the session laid particular emphasis 
on the need for a progressive policy on the 
part of the members of the Council of Eu- 
rope toward the new and emerging states 
in Asia. It was felt by some that too much 
emphasis was being placed on the military 
aspects of security in this area, whereas long- 
range economic and social questions, which 
would eventually determine the political 
allegiance of the new countries, were being 
neglected. 

The general political debate during the 
second part of the session centered for the 
most part around the causes and conse- 
quences of the rejection of the EDC treaty 
by the French National Assembly and 
around efforts which were concurrently un- 
der way to devise a new defense structure.’ 
In the course of its debate, the Consultative 
Assembly heard statements by Paul Henri 
Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium, and 
Pierre Mendés-France, Premier and Foreign 
Minister of France. Mr. Spaak urged those 
in the Assembly who had supported EDC 
and who desired a close political community 


* For information on developments relating to EDC 
which took place between the first and second parts 
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in west Europe not to despair at the failure 
of the EDC project. He felt that the 
urgency of the situation was sufficiently 
realized and that some adequate substitute 
would be found. Mr. Spaak regarded the 
withdrawal of United States forces from 
Europe as a real possibility if European 
statesmen were unable to find a solution to 
the problems which had led to the rejection 
of EDC. In the view of Mr. Spaak, Ger. 
man rearmament could be achieved either 
through a community or through an alli- 
ance to which the United Kingdom was 
party and which contained adequate safe- 
guards. Since EDC had been rejected, he 
felt the problem should be approached 
through an alliance system. Mr. Mendeés- 
France informed the Assembly of his view 
that too much stress on the supranational 
principle and the absence of the United 
Kingdom had led to the rejection of EDC. 
He expressed confidence that an acceptable 
alternative could be agreed upon but main- 
tained his view that this could not be 
achieved without the participation of the 
United Kingdom. He urged the Assembly 
not to let “the hopes of a united Europe 
founder on the shoals of specious progress”. 

In the general debate held during the 
second part of the session, the majority of 
the delegates favored a German contribu- 
tion to European defense. The only objec- 
tions to this principle came from those who 
feared that such a step would make impos- 
sible a reunification of Germany, which 
they felt to be essential to the peace of Eu- 
rope and a rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. It was argued that the addition of 
twelve German divisions to Europe’s ground 
forces would be negligible in view of the 
vast man-power reserves available to the 
Soviet Union and its allies. In opposition 
to this view, other speakers maintained that 
the Soviet Union opposed EDC not because 
of the added military strength it would give 
the west but because of the advance it would 


represent toward a united Europe. Still 
of the Consultative Assembly's session, see #bid., 
Pp. 599-601. 
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other speakers who favored German rear- 
mament believed that, while Europe could 
not build a military machine of comparable 
size to that of the United States or the Soviet 
Union, it could build sufficient military and 
political power to serve as a balance between 
them. 

On the other hand, only a small minority 
of the speakers favored unrestricted admis- 
sion of the German Federal Republic to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Against such a solution it was 
argued that unrestricted German rearma- 
ment would contribute neither to German 
internal stability nor to the peace and 
harmony of Europe. 

For the most part, the debate centered 
around the view that any alternative to EDC 
should provide both the controls which 
EDC had offered and closer United King- 
dom participation. While some speakers 
felt these goals to be mutually incompatible, 
since the United Kingdom had offered 
EDC the maximum degree of association it 
was prepared to undertake, most of the dis- 
cussion involved the views of the various 
delegates as to how these two aims could 
be reconciled. 

At the close of general debate, the Assem- 
bly decided, by a vote of 45 to 4o, that the 
Committee on General Affairs should be 
asked to prepare a draft resolution which 
would reflect the views of the Assembly. 
Those opposing this step felt that, in view 
of pending negotiations among the diplo- 
mats of the six EDC signatories, the United 
States, United Kingdom and Canada, the 
Assembly should not at that time commit 
itself to supporting a particular course of 
action. 

In the draft subsequently submitted, the 
Assembly expressed agreement with the main 
objectives of European policy, as reaffirmed 
by the six EDC signatories at their Brussels 
Conference, namely: 1) to strengthen Euro- 
pean cooperation in order to protect west 
Europe against the forces which menaced it; 
2) to avoid the neutralization of Germany 
in any form; 3) to contribute to the unifica- 
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tion of Germany and to its participation in 
the common defense; and 4) to foreshadow 
a form of western political and economic 
integration. The Assembly expressed the 
view that the policy for European defense 
must be guided by the following principles: 
1) the necessity for speedy strengthening of 
that defense; 2) the reinforcement of the 
Atlantic alliance “as the linchpin of the 
security of the free world”, and the devel- 
opment of NATO; 3) the participation of 
the German Federal Republic on the basis 
of complete equality of rights; and 4) the 
necessity to pursue without relaxation the 
effort to achieve the political and economic 
unification of Europe. The convening of 
the London nine-power conference was wel- 
comed by the Assembly which considered 
the principal aim of the conference the 
search for new formulae which would en- 
able all the participating European states to 
participate fully in a European organization 
which might be based on a modification and 
an extension of the Brussels Treaty and 
which should involve full equality of rights 
and responsibilities of all the participating 
states and should form an integral part of 
NATO. It was also the view of the Assem- 
bly that such an organization should make 
provision for the participation of other Eu- 
ropean states. In the military sphere, the 
Assembly felt that any new system should 
provide for 1) strengthening NATO by the 
conclusion of long-term agreements on the 
relative proportions and mutual control of 
the armed forces based on the continent of 
Europe; 2) developing the administrative 
and technical integration of European 
armed forces based on the continent, espe- 
cially with regard to logistics; and 3) estab- 
lishing control of the manufacture of arma- 
ments in Europe, especially in strategically 
exposed areas. In the political sphere, the 
Assembly felt that some form of European 
political direction and democratic control 
acceptable to all European states participat- 
ing in the conference, including the United 
Kingdom, should be devised. In the view 
of the Assembly, the London negotiations 
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should not exclude the resumption of the 
Brussels negotiations of August 1954 aiming 
at agreement on new formulae for the inte- 
gration of European armed forces which 
would be acceptable to the parliaments of all 
EDC signatories. Such integration, it was 
felt, should in all circumstances provide for 
democratic control being exercised by a par- 
liamentary assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage as soon as possible, and also should 
provide for the closer association of the 
United Kingdom and other European states. 

Thirteen members of the Assembly, most 
of them members of the socialist parties of 
the various Council members, proposed that 
further action on the draft resolution be 
postponed until the third part of the sixth 
session. It was argued that the resolution 
was vaguely worded, that the Assembly did 
not as yet have sufficient information on 
which to reach a conclusion, and that ap- 
proval of the resolution might prejudice the 
positions which the individual members of 
the Assembly might wish to take when the 
projected new agreements were submitted 
to their respective parliaments for approval. 
To the contrary, other delegates felt that the 
Assembly would be shirking its duty if it 
failed to make the views of the majority of 
its members known. Following a brief de- 
bate, the motion for adjournment was re- 
jected by a vote of 55 to 37. 

Several amendments were submitted to 
the Committee’s draft resolution. Mr. 
Jaquet (France, Socialist), Mr. Dehousse 
(Belgium, Socialist), Mr. Minjoz (France, 
Socialist) and Mr. Silvandre (France, So- 
cialist) proposed that the Assembly, instead 
of proposing minimal requirements which 
any formula reached at the London confer- 
ence should contain, express the view that 
the London negotiations should continue 
the Brussels negotiations of August 1954, 
working out new formulae for integration 
of European armed forces acceptable to the 
parliaments of the states party to the EDC 
treaty. The Assembly rejected this amend- 
ment after its opponents had argued that the 
Assembly should not confine itself to reiter- 
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ating support for a formula which had 
already, in fact, proved unacceptable to all 
the governments concerned. The Assembly 
also rejected an amendment submitted by 
Mr. Bogholm (Denmark, Conservative) 
which would have deleted reference to a 
parliamentary assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. Mr. Bogholm felt that, since there 
were several ways by which democratic con- 
trol could be exercised, the Assembly should 
not confine itself to mentioning just one of 
them. A third amendment, also rejected, 
was proposed by Mr. Rolin (Belgium, So- 
cialist) and called for the insertion of a new 
paragraph expressing the wish that measures 
adopted in respect to European defense 
should not hinder renewal, as soon as possi- 
ble, of negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on the subject of German reunification, 
“foremost of legitimate German aspirations 
as well as being essential to building up 
peace in Europe”. Opponents of Mr. Rolin’s 
amendment argued that its wording was am- 
biguous and, while it might be interpreted 
as simply reafirming the continued interest 
of the Assembly in German reunification, it 
might also imply that the Assembly was 
prepared to accept the neutralization of 
Germany, a position which a majority of 
the members of the Assembly were unwill- 
ing to support. 

Two amendments, submitted by Mr. 
Wade and Lord Layton (both members of 
the Liberal Party of the United Kingdom), 
were withdrawn. The Wade amendment 
would have deleted the specific reference to 
the United Kingdom in the paragraph deal- 
ing with political direction and democratic 
control of European defense agreements and 
inserted in its place a more general reference 
to all states participating in the London con- 
ference; Mr. Wade also proposed that such 
control might be exercised by the Consulta- 
tive Assembly sitting, if necessary, with re- 
stricted membership. Lord Layton proposed 
that, in the section dealing with political 
control, the amendment refer to the “closest 
possible” association of the United Kingdom 
rather than to “closer association”. Lord 
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Layton felt that it was not clear whether 
“closer” meant closer than existed at present 
or closer than the association offered EDC. 

Three further amendments submitted by 
Lord Layton were adopted; the amend- 
ments had the effect of deleting specific 
mention of the United Kingdom and insert- 
ing a more general reference to states which 
had not been signatories of the EDC treaty. 
With these amendments, the resolution was 
approved by a vote of 65 to 8 with 13 absten- 
tions; among those voting against the reso- 
lution were six members of the German 
Social Democratic Party, one Belgian social- 
jst and one member of the Italian Monarchist 
party. The Assembly also adopted an order 
requesting its President to transmit this 
resolution to the governments participating 
in the London conference and to other mem- 
bers of the Council of Europe. By a further 
order, the Assembly instructed its Commit- 
tee on General Affairs to continue to study 
the question of the policy of the Council of 
Europe in the light of recent developments 
in the international situation and to submit 
appropriate reports and draft resolutions to 
the third part of the session. 


Future position of the Saar: During the 
first part of the sixth session of the Consul- 
tative Assembly, the report of Mr. van der 
Goes van Naters (Netherlands, Liberal) on 
the future position of the Saar was consid- 
ered briefly." A majority of the members of 
the Assembly felt that, in view of current 
negotiations between the parties directly 
concerned, no general debate should be held 
at that time. By a vote of 82 to 6 (mem- 
bers of the German Social Democratic 
Party) with 3 abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which expressed a pro- 
found hope that the current negotiations 
would end successfully in the immediate 
future, recalled the earlier Assembly recom- 
mendation, and decided to continue its ex- 
amination of the Saar question during the 

* Document 225 and appendix. 

5 For further information, see International Organi- 


zation, VIII, p. 274-275. 
® Document 228. For information on the joint meet- 
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second part of the sixth session. In voting 
against the resolution, Mr. Mommer ex- 
plained that the German Social Democrats 
could have supported all the sentiments ex- 
pressed in it except the reference to the Sep- 
tember 1953 recommendation.” 

In view of the pending negotiations on 
Franco-German relations which were ex- 
pected to take place at the London meetings, 
the second part of the sixth session of the 
Assembly agreed to postpone further consid- 
eration of the matter to the third part. 


Second General Report of the High Au- 
thority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community: Following the joint meeting 
between the Consultative Assembly and the 
Common Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC), the Consul- 
tative Assembly considered the second gen- 
eral report of the ECSC High Authority.” 
During the first part of the sixth session, the 
Assembly unanimously adopted an opinion 
which was communicated to the ECSC 
Common Assembly. On the relationship 
between the United Kingdom and ECSC, 
the Assembly noted with great satisfaction 
the impending visit of a delegation of the 
High Authority to that country and the 
constructive approach to the problem which 
had been taken by the High Authority. 
The Assembly hoped that decisions “laying 
the foundations for an intimate and endur- 
ing association,” between ECSC and the 
United Kingdom would be forthcoming. 
During the debate which preceded adoption 
of the opinion, delegations from several 
countries not members of ECSC stated that 
the attitude of the United Kingdom toward 
ECSC would, in large measure, determine 
the attitudes of their governments as well. 
In its opinion, the Assembly also noted with 
satisfaction the international confidence ex- 
tended to the common market by the grant- 
ing of credit facilities from the United 
States and made the following observations 
ing and other concurrent developments in ECSC, see 
this issue, p. 310-316. For information on earlier 


Assembly consideration of reports from ECSC, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 603-604. 
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on specific problems: 1) stressed the neces- 
sity of further development of free and un- 
restricted trade in coal and steel both within 
ECSC and between it and other countries; 
2) expressed concern that the High Author- 
ity and ECSC members define as soon as 
possible their policy toward cartels and 
monopolistic organizations within the Com- 
munity; 3) trusted that the High Authority 
would take measures to prevent the devel- 
opment of transport rates calculated to pre- 
vent free import of coal and steel into the 
Community; 4) noted measures being taken 
by the High Authority and ECSC members 
to harmonize and coordinate transport; and 
5) welcomed the initiative taken within the 
Community to intensify industrial and eco- 
nomic research, the results of which the 
Assembly felt should be made available to 
all members of the Council of Europe on 
the basis of reciprocity. The last part of 
the Assembly’s opinion dealt with ECSC 
action in the social field; the Assembly wel- 
comed the improvement which had oc- 
curred since the previous report. Particular 
interest was attached to efforts to obtain the 
free movement of labor and the related 
question of coordinated social security poli- 
cies. 

During the second part of the session, the 
Assembly, by a vote of 81 to o with 3 ab- 
stentions, approved a resolution dealing 
with the chapter of the High Authority's 
report concerning the external relations of 
ECSC. The Assembly stressed the fact that 
the external relations of ECSC were of par- 
ticular concern to the Council of Europe, 
both in their political and economic implica- 
tions. In the view of the Assembly, the 
Council of Europe should provide the gen- 
eral framework of European economic 
policy and, therefore, the relations between 
ECSC and other countries and organiza- 
tions should at all times be subject to its 
scrutiny and discussion. Specifically, the 
Assembly welcomed the establishment of 
periodical consultations between the High 
Authority and various Assembly committees 


T Documents 229 and 231. 
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and the joint meetings between the assem. 
blies of the two organizations. Referring 
again to negotiations between ECSC and 
non-members, the Assembly was confident 
that agreements reached, especially with the 
United Kingdom, would observe the princi- 
ple of non-discrimination against third 
parties. The Assembly asked that the High 
Authority, in future reports, give more de- 
tailed information not only on present and 
future policies with regard to external rela- 
tions but also on concrete measures of im- 
plementation and their effect. 


Reports of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation: During the first 
part of its sixth session, the Consultative 
Assembly considered the sixth report of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) and the special report of 
OEEC on the Strasbourg Plan.’ Debate on 
the two reports was opened by Sir David 
Eccles, Minister of Works of the United 
Kingdom, who reported a great improve- 
ment in the economic position of Europe in 
relation to the rest of the world during the 
past eighteen months. Sir David reported 
the view of OEEC that regional solutions to 
the international payments problems of Eu- 
rope should be adopted only as temporary 
and transitional measures; OEEC felt that 
the long-range goal should remain the crea- 
tion of a system of economic cooperation 
covering the entire western world. In the 
opinion of OEEC, certain elements in the 
Strasbourg Plan might lead to a regional 
arrangement of long duration, to the detri- 
ment of the achievement of a wider solu- 
tion. In particular, OEEC feared that the 
system of secondary preferences would have 
the undesirable effect of discriminating 
against the United States and Canada. It 
was also the view of OEEC that the pro 
posed European bank for the development 
of overseas territories was not needed since 
adequate international agencies for this pur- 
pose already existed. 

During the debate in the Assembly, sev- 
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eral speakers expressed the view that the 
factors which had led to an improvement 
in the trading position of Europe were 
temporary and would collapse should United 
States aid and military purchases end. Many 
of the speakers also did not share the view 
of OEEC that the Strasbourg Plan would 
end progress toward a wider free trading 
area; others felt that the economic position 
of Europe vis-a-vis the United States was 
such that a wider free trade area could never 
be established. 

In its resolution in reply to the sixth 
OEEC report, the Assembly urged OEEC 
to continue to keep economic developments 
under constant review and to prepare a pro- 
gram of economic expansion which could 
be implemented if any signs of a recession 
appeared. In particular, attention was drawn 
to the need for expansion of production in 
under-developed parts of Europe and its 
overseas territories. After expressing the 
view that liberalization of trade had con- 
tributed to the recovery of European trade 
and production, the Assembly welcomed 
the decision to prolong the operation of the 
European Payments Union and encouraged 
OEEC to consolidate liberalization measures 
already taken and extend them, and to take 
appropriate action on matters of state trad- 
ing, customs tariffs and artificial aids to ex- 
porters. On the question of convertibility, 
the Assembly reaffirmed its view that no ap- 
proach to convertibility of a European 
currency should be made unilaterally or at 
the cost of trade restrictions. 

In reference to the OEEC report on the 
Strasbourg Plan, the Assembly, by a vote 
of 60 to 3 with g abstentions, recommended 
that the Committee of Ministers: 1) invite 
powers with overseas responsibilities to ex- 
amine together, on the basis of the Stras- 
bourg Plan and the OEEC report, the fields 
in which they would be ready to accept the 
participation of other European countries; 
2) adopt the principle that cooperation be- 
tween metropolitan and non-metropolitan 


§ Document 237. 
® Document 272. 


members of the Council of Europe was a 
necessary corollary to the policy of European 
integration; and 3) call a conference, in 
joint sponsorship with OEEC, between the 
members of the Council of Europe and the 
overseas territories involved to discuss the 
problems arising from the implementation 
of the proposals contained in the Strasbourg 
Plan. 


Message and reports of the Committee of 
Ministers: During the first two parts of the 
sixth session, the Assembly had before it the 
fifth report of the Committee of Ministers,” 
a supplementary report’ and a special mes- 
sage containing the program of work for 
the Council of Europe.” 

During the first part of the session, the 
Assembly adopted a reply to the fifth report 
of the Committee of Ministers in which it 
took note of various actions taken by the 
Committee in implementation of Assembly 
recommendations and resolutions. The As- 
sembly commented at length on the relation- 
ship between the Council of Europe and 
OEEC and NATO. In its report, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers had transmitted the re- 
jection by OEEC of repeated overtures from 
the Assembly for a merger of OEEC with 
the Council of Europe. While commend- 
ing the manner in which the Committee of 
Ministers had investigated implementing 
the Assembly’s proposals, the Assembly re- 
affirmed its view that, if the Council of Eu- 
rope were to serve as the framework within 
which various specialized communities 
would operate, other organizations also hav- 
ing all western Europe as their concern 
should be closely tied with the Council. 
However, after stating that it as yet saw no 
alternative to merger, the Assembly indi- 
cated its willingness to watch the operation 
of the closer liaison agreed to by OEEC 
before reaching further conclusions. On 
relations with NATO, the Assembly felt 
that the Committee of Ministers had mis- 
interpreted its recommendation. Whereas 
the Committee seemed to feel that the re- 
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ports requested by the Assembly would in 


some way interfere in the national defense 
policies of NATO members, the Assembly 
interpreted its request as applying only to 
NATO operations in the economic, social 
and cultural fields. The Assembly asked 
the Committee to reconsider its position. 

During the second part of the sixth ses- 
sion, the Assembly adopted a reply to the 
supplementary report of the Committee, 
which had covered events since the previous 
fifth report. 

The Assembly considered the special mes- 
sage of the Committee of Ministers, contain- 
ing the program of work for the Council of 
Europe, at both the first and second parts of 
its session. During the first part, the As- 
sembly approved an opinion on the social 
program contained in the message. It was 
noted with satisfaction that the program, in 
large part, followed the views expressed by 
the Assembly in September 1953. Special 
appreciation of the creation of a Social Com- 
mittee” was mentioned and the Assembly 
suggested that the Social Committee hold 
joint meetings with the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Social Questions. After noting 
with approval the elements in the proposed 
social program, the Assembly reaffirmed its 
view that certain aspects of the housing 
problem should also be included. 

During the second part of the session, an 
opinion on certain proposals of the special 
message concerning technical aspects of the 
work of the Council of Europe was adopted. 
On the question of liaison between the As- 
sembly and the Committee of Ministers, the 
Assembly decided to extend the right to 
attend and address the Assembly and its 
committees to the deputies of the ministers 
and recommended that a reciprocal right be 
granted, on request, to the chairmen and 
rapporteurs of the various Assembly com- 
mittees. It was further recommended that 
a confidential exchange of documents be- 
tween the ministers’ deputies and Assembly 
committees be instituted. The remainder 
of the opinion dealt with cultural, economic, 


11 See below, p. 300. 
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and legal and administrative sections of the 
special message. The Assembly decided to 
postpone its reply to the political sections of 
the message until its seventh session, in view 
of the concurrent developments which 
would have so great a bearing on its 
opinion. 

Other political questions: Among the 
other political questions on which the As. 
sembly took action during the first part of 
the sixth session were the establishment of 
a procedure for consultation among Euro 
pean delegations to international organiza- 
tions and the future of subject European 
nations. On the question of consultation 
among delegations to international organi- 
zations, the Assembly recommended that 
the Committee of Ministers adopt a statu- 
tory resolution providing that such consul- 
tations be held by the delegations, on the 
initiative of a head of delegation or the 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe 
with the approval of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ministers, on matters which 
fell within the competence of the Council 
of Europe. Observers of such Council mem- 
bers as were not members of the interna- 
tional organization concerned would be 
invited to attend the meeting which could, 
with unanimous consent, adopt joint con- 
clusions. Pending the implementation of 
this recommendation, the Assembly called 
the attention of its members to the desir- 
ability of such informal consultations in the 
event they were members of their country’s 
delegation to an international organization. 

On the question of the future of the sub- 
ject European nations, the Assembly ap- 
proved a resolution reaffirming its faith in 
the unity of the whole of Europe and the 
desires of all its peoples to enjoy full inde- 
pendence and democratic freedom. The 
Assembly pledged itself to endeavor to 
create the international political and diplo 
matic situation in which this aim could be 
realized. In a further recommendation to 
the Committee of Ministers, the Assembly 
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urged reconsideration of the question of es- 
tablishing a cultural fund for exiles. 

During the second part of the session, the 
Assembly dealt with the question of the par- 
ticipation of non-member European coun- 
tries in some of the activities of the Council 
of Europe and of the relations between the 
Consultative Assembly and the national 
parliaments. On the first question, the As- 
sembly decided that its committees could 
invite representatives from national commit- 
tees set up by refugees from subject Euro- 
pean nations to speak on specific subjects 
and expressed the hope that other demo- 
cratic European non-members would adopt 
the practice of sending parliamentary ob- 
servers to sessions of the Assembly. On the 
second question, representatives to the As- 
sembly were invited to secure discussion in 
their national parliaments of texts adopted 
by the Assembly and invited the President 
of the Assembly to transmit the texts and 
comments thereon to national parliaments. 
The clerk of the Assembly was asked to re- 
port on the technical and financial implica- 
tions of preparing translations of these 
documents into the language of the parlia- 
ment to which they were sent. 


Other economic questions: During the 
second part of the session, the Assembly 
adopted recommendations on the present 
position concerning convertibility and joint 
efforts to be made by western Europe to put 
its trade with the east on a normal basis. 
In addition, the Assembly adopted an opin- 
ion on the report of the United Nations Ad 
Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices. In its recommendation on the 
present position concerning convertibility, 
the Assembly reemphasized its view that 
convertibility should not be achieved at the 
expense of further trade restrictions and 
should be undertaken only after consulta- 
tions with all parties concerned. The As- 
sembly also stressed its view that the first 
steps toward the extension of the trade and 
payments system should not jeopardize 
European integration. The Assembly laid 
equal stress on the importance of avoiding 


unemployment and a lowering of standards 
of living should convertibility be introduced. 
In the debate which preceded the adoption 
of this recommendation, some delegates 
feared that to some people, convertibility 
had become an end in itself with too little 
regard being paid to the internal social and 
economic consequences which such a step 
might have. There was a wide difference 
of opinion among the various delegates 
about when and if the conditions permitting 
convertibility of some or all of Europe’s cur- 
rencies might be achieved. 

Two recommendations were adopted on 
joint efforts to be made to put trade with 
the east on a normal basis. The Assembly 
recommended that the Committee of Minis- 
ters adopt the following principles: 1) that 
the conduct of east-west trade should be 
considered as part of the general policy of 
the west toward the eastern bloc; 2) that the 
political as well as economic advantages of 
such trade should be taken into account; 3) 
that, subject to these rstrictions, member 
states should encourage and develop such 
trade; and 4) that no such development 
could occur on conditions satisfactory to the 
western powers unless their policies were 
coordinated. In addition, the Committee of 
Ministers was asked to instruct experts to 
consider how such coordination could best 
be achieved, particularly whether a central 
coordination organization should be created 
and whether or not such an organization 
should be open to all western states or just 
Council of Europe members. In a second 
recommendation, the Assembly urged the 
Committee of Ministers to keep the problem 
under review and in particular to take any 
necessary and practical steps to prevent such 
trade from directly facilitating communist 
policies inimical to the ultimate return of 
subject nations to a free and democratic life 
or from advancing the standard of living 
in the Soviet Union at the expense of those 
of the subject nations. 

Other questions: Among the other ques- 
tions on which the Assembly took action 
were the following: 1) simplification of 





= 








frontier formalities for private motor vehi- 
cles; 2) the draft European Cultural Con- 
vention; 3) the proposed exchange of war 
cripples for therapeutic treatment; 4) the 
European Convention on Extradition; 5) 
the conclusions of the European Conference 
on the Organization of Agricultural Mar- 
kets; 6) the prohibition of the discharge of 
waste oil; 7) the provision of assistance to 
Council of Europe members in cases of dis- 
aster; 8) consultative status of non-govern- 
mental organizations; 9) the appointment of 
an Assembly Committee on Budgetary and 
Administrative Questions; 10) the compe- 
tence of the European Commission of 
Human Rights to receive individual peti- 
tions; 11) religious persecution in central 
and eastern Europe; and 12) the working 
methods of the Consultative Assembly. The 
Assembly also considered reports on the re- 
gional activities of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
Brussels Treaty Organization, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the Inter-governmental Committee for 
European Migration. 


Committee of Ministers 

The fourteenth regular session of the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe was held in Strasbourg from May 
18 to 20, 1954, under the chairmanship of 
Foreign Minister Adenauer of the German 
Federal Republic. In addition to approving 
their report to the Consultative Assembly 
and a special message containing the pro- 
gram of work for the Council of Europe, 
the ministers elected the members of the 
European Commission on Human Rights, 
heard a preliminary report of the rapporteur 
on the problem of refugees and over-popula- 
tion (Pierre Schneiter), and heard the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands 
(Beyen) discuss his government’s proposal 

"Council of Europe News, June 1954, p. 2; The 
Times (London), May 19, 1954. 


43 See Council of Europe News, April 1954, p. 1; 
ibid., May 1954, p. 2; ibid., June 1954, p. 2; ibid., 
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for a fund to assist in the solution of the 
problem of refugees in Europe.” The ff 
teenth session of the Committee was sched. 
uled to be held in December 1954. 

The deputies of the foreign ministers 
held meetings from March 29 to April 3 
from May 11 to 17, on May 21, from June 29 
to July 1, from September 7 to 11, from 
September 27 to 28 and from October 19 to 
22." Geraud Jouvé (France) was chairman 
of the first two of these meetings while Mr, 
Overbeck (German Federal Republic) was 
chairman of the remainder. For the most 
part, the activities of the deputies were con- 
fined to drafting the report and message of 


the Committee of Ministers to the Consul- | 


tative Assembly and to preliminary exami- 
nation of the recommendations of the 
Assembly. 


Other Matters 


The first meeting of the European Com- 
mission on Human Rights was held in 
Strasbourg from July 12 through 17 under 
the chairmanship of Paul Faber (Luxem- 
bourg). The Commission approved princi- 
ples upon which a drafting committee was 
to prepare rules of procedure for considera- 
tion at a later session. Before adjourning, 
the Commission addressed statements to the 
Committee of Ministers and the Consulta- 
tive Assembly assuring both that it would 
spare no effort to fulfill its functions. The 
Commission urged the Assembly to take all 
possible measures to ensure the early recog- 
nition by all Council members of the right 
of individual petition; six such acceptances 
were required whereas only Sweden, Ire- 
land and Denmark had as yet accepted.” 

The Social Committee of the Council of 
Europe held its first meeting from October 
4 through 7, 1954, under the chairmanship 
of H. H. Koch (Denmark). A preliminary 
exchange of views on the proposed social 
program ior the Council of Europe and 
work methods was held. Specific items on 
July 1954, p. 1; tbid., August 1954, p. 1; ibid., October 
1954, Pp. 2; ibid., November 1954, p. 1 


%# Council of Europe, Press Release IP/763, July 19, 
1954. 
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the agenda were also subjects of preliminary 
examination, in particular the desirability of 
establishing a European Social Charter to 
define the social objectives of the Council.” 

During the period under review, the fol- 
lowing instruments of ratification or acces- 
sion to European conventions and agree- 
ments were deposited: to the European Con- 
vention of Social and Medical Assistance, 
Ireland on March 31,” and Denmark on 
June 30;" to the two Interim Agreements on 
Social Security, Ireland on March 31” and 
Denmark on June 30;” to the Convention 
on the equivalence of entrance requirements 
to universities, the United Kingdom on 
March 22” and Ireland on March 31;” to the 
convention on the equivalence of diplomas, 
Denmark on April 20° and Iceland on 
August 5;” to the European Convention on 
Human Rights, Turkey on May 18” and 
the Netherlands on August 31; and to the 
convention on patents, the Saar on Septem- 
ber 8.” Following these ratifications, the 
European Convention on Social and Medical 
Assistance, the two Interim Agreements on 
Social Security and the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights entered into force. 
The Netherlands also accepted the obliga- 
tory jurisdiction of the proposed European 
court of human rights, the third state to do 


26 
SO. 


European Political Community 


Deputies of the foreign ministers of the 
ECSC members met in Rome from Septem- 
ber 22 through October 9, 1953, to examine 
in detail a draft statute for a European 
political community prepared by the Ad 
Hoc Assembly and submitted to the ECSC 
ministers on March 10, 1953. A meeting 
of the foreign ministers, originally sched- 
uled to begin on October 22, 1953, opened 

® Ibid., IP /781, October 10, 1954. 

% Council of Europe News, April 1954, p. 4-5. 

" Ibid., July 1954, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., April 1954, p. 4-5. 

® Ibid., July 1954, p. 2. 

* Ibid., April 1954, p. 6. 

1 bid. 

2 Ibid., May 1954, Pp. 8. 


3 Ibid., September 1954, p. 3. 
* Ibid., July 1954, p. 18. 
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in the Hague on November 26 under the 
chairmanship of Joseph Back (Luxem- 
bourg). At the conclusion of the meeting 
on November 28, the ministers issued a 
communique outlining their decisions. The 
ministers approved sections of the report of 
the deputies on their Rome meeting on in- 
stitutional and economic matters on which 
unanimous agreement had been reached. 
An assembly was to be created as the lower 
house of the community representing the 
peoples of the community; an upper house 
representing states was also to be created. 
While it had been agreed that the lower 
house would be elected by direct universal 
suffrage, the methods had not yet been 
determined. The ministers exchanged views 
on the organization and powers of the exec- 
utive branch of the proposed community 
but reached no decisions. The principle of 
the creation of a single European court was 
approved and a committee of jurists estab- 
lished to consider further legal questions 
involved in the creation of a political com- 
munity. The ministers also agreed that the 
community would include, in ways yet to 
be determined, the European Coal and Steel 
Community and the European Defense 
Community. The ministers appointed a 
committeee to continue discussion of the 
political community and begin drafting the 
text of a treaty; it was to report to the min- 
isters at a meeting in Brussels on March 30, 
1954. 

The committee established at the Hague 
meeting of the ministers met in Paris on 
February 23 and 24, 1954, under the chair- 
manship of Tjarda van Starkenborgh- 
Stachouwer (Netherlands) and again in 
Paris beginning March 8 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hallstein (Germany). 

The deputies of the six foreign ministers 


2% Council of Europe, Press Release IP/773, Septem- 
ber 9, 1954. 

26 Council of Europe News, September 1954, p. 2-3. 

7 Ibid., October 1953, p. 2; tbid., November 1953, 
p. 2. For information on the Ad Hoc Assembly, see 
International Organization, VII, p. 283-288. For infor- 
mation on previous meetings of the six Ministers, see 
ibid., p. 607-608. 

% Ibid., December 1953, p. 1-2. 

2 Ibid., March 1954, p. 2; ibid., April 1954, p. 1. 
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met on March 23 and 24 and decided to 
postpone the meeting of the foreign minis- 
ters originally scheduled for the end of 
March; no date was set for the meeting.” 

On December 6 and 7, 1954, the Working 
Party of the Constitutional Committee of 
the Ad Hoc Assembly met at Baden to hear 
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a report by its chairman, Mr. von Brentano 
(German Federal Republic) on the possibili- 
ties offered European unity by the Paris 
agreements on Western European Union, 
The Working Party also heard reports from 
the rapporteurs of its various sub-commit. 
tees.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Defense production officials of members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) met in Paris on January 25 and 
26, 1955 to exchange views on defense pro- 
duction questions affecting the alliance as 
a whole. Among the subjects discussed 
were industrial mobilization, correlation of 
production programs, and standardization 
of arms. According to press reports, the 
principal significance of the meeting rested 
on the fact that many countries preferred 
this sort of consultation, perhaps developed 
as a permanent and recognized channel for 
action in the field, as an alternative to 
French proposals for a separate supra- 
national arms production agency.’ 

On January 30, the NATO Secretariat 
published a report on the organization, 
work and achievement of NATO entitled 
N.A.T.O.—The First Five Years. 


Western European Union 


On January 17, representatives of the 
seven signatories of the Western European 
Union (WEU) met in Paris to consider 
French proposals for the creation of a Euro- 
pean arms control agency, commonly called 
an arms pool.’ According to press reports, 
the French plan envisaged the creation of an 
arms community whose functions would ex- 
tend to standardization of arms, establish- 
ment of programs of production and placing 
of orders for arms in member countries, 
carrying into force of the programs, and 
planning and coordination of investments to 


% [bid., April 1954, p. 1. 

1 [bid., January 1955, p. 22. 

1The Times (London), January 27, 1955. For 
further information on the French proposals, see below; 
for information on previous NATO activities, see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 184-196. 


develop production. It was understood that 
no extension of productive capacity could 
take place within the community without 
the permission of a central authority and 
that agreements would be made with the 
United States and Canada to integrate mili- 
tary aid programs and offshore procurement 
policies into the over-all program. The new 
organization would come into operation in 
two stages: the first, to extend to the end of 
1956, would be a transitional stage in which 
decisions would be taken unanimously by 
representatives of governments choosing to 
belong to a military standardization com- 
mittee and an armaments production com- 
mittee; in the second stage, from the 
beginning of 1957, a definitive regime of an 
arms community would come into action, 
composed of a director and a permanent 
committee of ministers of defense under the 
authority of the WEU Council. Decisions 
of the permanent body would require the 
consent of two-thirds of its members, except 
on questions of standardization which 
would require unanimity. An alternative to 
the permanent committee envisaged in the 
second phase of the program would be the 
appointment of commissioners, independent 
of governments, by the WEU Council which 
would make decisions by a majority vote.’ 
According to press information, reception 
to the proposal was cool in most countries, 
with the exception of Italy which supported 
the French proposal in principle. Among 
the objections raised were the following: 1) 


2 For information on the negotiation of the WEU 
and related agreements, see International Organization, 
IX, p. 187-191. 

8 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 
XI, p. 47-48; New York Times, January 6 and 7, 1955- 
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that, since the proposals were believed to be 
unacceptable to the United Kingdom, their 
adoption would drive a wedge between the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, un- 
doing a large part of the benefit of close 
association of that country in WEU; 2) that 
it would be undesirable to place part of es- 
sentially free economies under separate 
controls; 3) that it was doubtful if the 
United States would agree to place its arms 
orders under the authority of a centralized 
European agency; 4) that the checks pro- 
vided in WEU were sufficient; and 5) that 
the group would duplicate, and perhaps 
weaken, efforts toward standardization 
being made in NATO as a whole. 

It was reported that the Belgian represen- 
tative had suggested that a compromise solu- 
tion could be based on the first stage of the 
French plan, since the proposals for a second 
stage were generally unacceptable. The 
United Kingdom was reported to have sug- 
gested as an alternative the creation of a 
permanent armaments committee of the 
seven WEU members, closely linked with 
the arms production committee of NATO, 
to encourage voluntary cooperation. A 
working group was appointed to study the 
progress, within and outside NATO, of 
standardization and common production of 
arms. 

The WEU Interim Commission met in 
London on January 20 under the chairman- 
ship of Andre Clasen (Luxembourg) to 
study the Soviet note of January 13, which 
had alleged that the Paris Agreements were 
incompatible with the Geneva Protocols on 
the use of poison gas and biological weap- 
ons; a draft paper was prepared and referred 
to governments for study in preparing re- 
plies to the Soviet note." 


Developments in Related Regions 


The Turkish National Assembly ratified 
the Balkan alliance treaty on February 16, 


*New York Times, January 20, 1955; Chronology 
- +, Cited above, p. 78. 

5 New York Times, February 2 and 3, 1955. 

* Council of Europe News, February 1955, p. 7. 


1955; Yugoslavia and Greece had already 
completed ratification of the agreement.’ 
The permanent Secretarial Committee of the 
Balkan alliance met in Belgrade on January 
25 to begin work on an agreed draft for the 
creation of a Balkan Consultative Assembly 
for submission to the annual conference of 
foreign ministers of the three countries, 
which was scheduled to open in Ankara on 
February 28." 

During the latter months of 1954 and the 
early months of 1955, press reports indicated 
that efforts were being made to create a 
broader defense organization in the middle 
east. It was reported that Egypt had pro- 
posed that Turkey join a middle east de- 
fense system based on the Arab League and 
the Arab collective security pact of 1950. 
This approach was rejected by the Turkish 
government, however, in favor of its pro- 
gram of tying northern Arab states, par- 
ticularly Iraq and Iran, to the Turkish- 
Pakistan pact. After a meeting with the 
Iraqi government in Baghdad, the Turkish 
Prime Minister announced on January 12, 
that the two governments had decided to 
conclude a treaty to enforce and expand 
existing cooperation for the stability and se- 
curity of the middle east region. The treaty 
would oblige the signatories to cooperate 
against all aggression made against them, 
whether from within or outside the region. 
The draft treaty was expected to be ready 
for signature in the near future and to be 
open to the accession of other governments.” 
The reaction of the Egyptian government to 
the proposed alliance, it was reported, was 
decidedly unfavorable; Egypt was reported 
to view the alliance as an attempt to draw 
Iraq away from the Arab League. Egyptian 
officials were said to have threatened to 
withdraw from the Arab collective defense 
treaty should the alliance come into effect. 
On February 24, Iraq and Turkey signed 
the mutual defense pact in Baghdad. It was 
reported that some revisions had been made 

T See International Organization, IX, p. 186. 

8 Council of Europe News, February 1955, p. 8; ibid., 


March 1955, p. 7. 
® The Times (London), January 13, 1955. 
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in the treaty to meet the objections from 
Egypt and other Arab League members that 
the alliance would link Iraq too closely with 
the Atlantic alliance, in violation of the 
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policy of neutrality which the League had 
pursued.” On February 26, the parlia. 
ments of both Turkey and Iraq ratified the 


treaty.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council: The Council of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) met on May 5 and 6, 1954, and 
agreed on the basis of a compromise settle- 
ment of the extreme creditor and debtor 
problem in the European Payments Union 
(EPU). The settlement provided that 1) 
accumulated debts should be paid over a 
period of time; 2) debtors should in the 
future limit to a minimum their resort to 
EPU resources; 3) the rules of payment 
should remain unaltered; 4) if the German 
Federal Republic or other creditors in- 
creased their surpluses in EPU, they should 
extend further credit, but receive some com- 
pensation from the EPU dollar reserve; and 
5) the special position of Germany should 
be dealt with.’ According to press reports, 
the settlement had averted the danger that 
the United Kingdom and Germany would 
withdraw from EPU.? The Council, which 
also decided that EPU should be renewed 
for another year after June 30, 1954, referred 
the matter of further details of the settle- 
ment to the managing board of EPU.™ Other 
actions taken by the Council during its May 
meeting included the following: 1) recom- 
mendations to France that it abolish the 
compensatory taxes on imports which it had 
introduced along with certain measures of 
trade liberalization, and increase trade lib- 
eralization to 75 percent by November 1, 
1954, instead of to the 65 percent which it 
had promised; 2) recommendations to the 
steering board that it submit, as soon as 
possible, “concrete proposals” for the aboli- 
tion of artificial measures designed to aid 

10 New York Times, February 24, 1955. 
1 [bid., February 27, 1955. 

1 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 

X, p. 328. For previous information on the OEEC 


Council, see International Organization, VIII, p. 280- 
281. 


exporters; and 3) the establishment of a 
ministerial group to examine the problems 
which would arise if a “number of coun- 
tries” re-established convertibility.’ 

At a meeting of the OEEC Council on 
January 13-14, 1955, France announced its 
decision to liberalize 75 percent of its for- 
eign trade as of April 1, 1955, and to accom- 
pany the liberalization with a reduction of 
the “compensating taxes”. France agreed 
to accept in principle the proposal that 
liberalization should be extended to go per- 
cent, but stated that more time would be 
needed to examine the effects on its economy 
of such measures. Meanwhile, a 60 percent 
degree of liberalization would be applied to 
all three sectors—manufactures, raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products—of French 
trade. The Council also agreed 1) that for 
an experimental period of eighteen months, 
the proportion of intra-European trade from 
which quantitative restrictions would be 
removed should be raised from 75 to go 
percent; 2) that EPU should be renewed 
for a further year from June 30, 1955; 3) 
that the managing board of EPU should be 
instructed to examine the question of es- 
tablishing a European fund to replace EPU 
as a source of international credit once a 
number of European countries had decided 
to make their currencies convertible (ac- 
cording to information reported in the press, 
the United States had made a commitment, 
prior to the meeting, to contribute 
$271,000,000, or the balance of the $300, 
000,000 granted EPU at its inception in 
1950, to such a special fund);* and 4) that 

2 New York Times, May 7, 1954. 

2a For further information on changes in EPU, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 602-603. 


3 Chronology . .. , cited above, p. 328-329. 
* New York Times, January 13, 1955. 
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countries should, by the end of 1955, take 
steps to abolish artificial aids, such as hidden 
subsidies for exports. France, Greece, and 
Turkey were excluded from the last provi- 
sion, but it was agreed that France should 
submit a report to the Council on its situa- 
tion by the end of 1955.’ Other Council de- 
cisions reported in the press included the 
following: 1) that an agreement would be 
signed with Spain, admitting it as a full 
member of OEEC’s ministerial committee 
for agriculture and permitting it to send 
observers to meetings of other technical 
committees; 2) that the Italian ten-year plan 
for economic expansion would be studied by 
a special committee of OEEC; and 3) that 
OEEC would make regular examinations of 
the outlook for freer trade between Europe 
and the dollar area. 


Other Matters: The ministerial group on 
problems of convertibility appointed by the 
Council at its May meeting met in London 
on July 15 and 16, 1954; representatives from 
twelve European countries and observers 
from the United States and Canada parti- 
cipated in the discussions under the chair- 
manship of Mr. R. A. Butler (United King- 
dom). According to press reports, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and _ several 
other countries were eager to establish con- 
vertibility of their currencies, while other 
European countries whose currencies were 
still weak on the international exchange, 
such as France and Italy, were more reluc- 
tant to consider convertibility. Disagree- 
ment was reported over the question of the 
institutional form which a system of con- 
vertibility should take; while some members 
held the view that the regional approach 
of OEEC should give way to some form of 
global machinery, perhaps within the 
framework of the International Monetary 
Fund or the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade, others expressed the opinion that 
regional currency arrangements, either in 


5 Chronology . . . , cited above, XI, p. 58. 

* New York Times, January 15, 1955. 

"Chronology ... , cited above, X, p. 460; New 
York Times, July 16, 1954. 

® New York Times, September 30, 1954. 


the form of EPU or some equivalent body, 
would have to be retained for at least a 
transitional period. While certain princi- 
ples were agreed upon and referred to min- 
isterial deputies for further study, no date 
was fixed for the next step towards the 
convertibility of any European currency.’ 

In September 1954, a program for the 
ensuing twelve months of OEEC’s Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency was announced. 
Priority was to be given to improved tech- 
niques in agriculture and public housing, 
while improvement in methods of distribu- 
tion of goods and services was also stressed 
by the Agency, which would assist in spread- 
ing information through special produc- 
tivity teams of experts.” According to press 
reports, Spain and Yugoslavia, during the 
period under review, sought to become 
members of OEEC.’ The resignation of 
Robert Marjolin, Secretary General of 
OEEC, was announced in Paris in Novem- 
ber 1954." 

A study of private United States invest- 
ment in OQEEC member countries and their 
overseas territories, published by OEEC dur- 
ing the period under review, contained a 
detailed survey of the legal and administra- 
tive regulations governing such investment. 
In summarizing post-war United States 
private investment, the report stated that the 
activity of United States private investment 
abroad since 1930 had not kept pace with the 
growth of the United States or the world 
economy and that the relative importance 
of OEEC member countries as recipients of 
private American capital had strikingly de- 
clined. Since the war the United States had 
received as total profits on their past invest- 
ment in member countries nearly three 
times the net amount of new capital ex- 
ported to those countries. Since the amount 
of profits repatriated considerably exceeded 
the new capital export, it was important, the 
report stated, for the United States to follow 
a “good creditor” policy.” 

® Ibid., January 11, 1955. 

10 Ibid., November 11, 1954. 

™ Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 


Private United States Investment in Europe and the 
Overseas Territories. Paris, December 1954. 
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European Payments Union 

Monthly statements issued by EPU dur- 
ing the period March 1954—-December 1954 
indicated that the German Federal Repub- 
lic retained its position as chief creditor; 
United Kingdom monthly surpluses, while 
considerable, were less consistent than those 
of Germany. France showed a surplus for 
the month of July 1954, for the first time 
since June 1952, and by December 1954, 
had a cumulative surplus since June 30, 
1954, of 6.7 million units of account. Set- 
tlements with France under the rule that 
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gold paid by France would be recoverable 
to the extent that it had a net surplus for 
the period after June 30, 1954, reduced the 
amount of gold paid by France for deficits 
beyond its quota to 351.3 million units of 
account. Surpluses and deficits of other 
member countries were settled half in gold 
and half in credit,” with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey, whose balances were 
settled in gold. As a result of EPU’s De- 
cember operations, its total of gold and con- 
vertible assets declined by 5.6 million units, 
to 422.9 million units.” 


Southeast Asian Defense Treaty 


The first meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the signatories of the Southeast Asian De- 
fense Treaty (SEATO) which had entered 
into force on February 19, 1955, was held in 
Bangkok, Thailand, from February 23 to 25, 
1955, under the chairmanship of Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, Foreign Minister of 
Thailand. In the communique issued at the 
close of the meetings, the foreign ministers 
observed that their meeting had been held 
“in circumstances which gave increasing 
urgency to the objectives of the Treaty”. 
The ministers reafirmed the aims of their 
governments as set forth in the treaty, in 
the Pacific Charter and in the United Na- 
tions Charter and condemned not only war- 
like actions aimed at subverting the freedom 
and independence of governments in the 
area but also “those subtle forms of aggres- 
sions” which undermined self-government 
and subverted men’s minds. In recognition 
of the threat to the peace and security of the 
area which subversion posed, the ministers 
decided to arrange for continuing consulta- 
tion and mutual assistance in this regard. 
Arrangements were also made for economic 
experts, designated by member governments, 
to meet periodically wherever appropriate 


2 For information on surplus and deficit settlement 
procedures adopted as of July 1, 1954, see International 
Organization, VIII, p. 602-603. 

13 For the monthly statements issued during the period, 
see International Financial News Survey, V1, p. 325, 
366, and 397; i#bid., VII, p. 26, 73, 134, 181, and 237. 


and convenient, to discuss economic meas- 
ures to promote economic progress and 
social well-being in the area. According 
to press reports, the Pakistani foreign min- 
ister favored a higher-level and more per- 
manent economic committee than that 
ultimately agreed upon.’ The economic 
committee agreed to by the foreign ministers 
was to advise the representatives on the 
SEATO Council on special economic ques- 
tions arising out of treaty commitments of 
member governments. An early meeting of 
the economic experts was envisaged. 

The foreign ministers also agreed that 
member governments would be represented 
on the Council by their foreign ministers or 
designated representatives and would meet 
at least once a year, reaching decisions by 
unanimous agreement. In order to assure 
close cooperation when the Council was not 
in session, the foreign ministers agreed to 
designate representatives to meet in Bang- 
kok; the representatives were empowered to 
make recommendations to the Council or to 
member governments and to make arrange- 
ments for a Secretariat, whose personnel 
would be made available by the representa- 
tives on a contributed basis. The represen- 


1For information on the establishment of SEATO, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 611-612; fot 
the text of the treaty, see ibid., p. 617-621. 

2 New York Times, February 25, 1955. 
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tatives were directed to begin operations as 
soon as possible and to take as one of their 
first tasks the arrangement for meetings of 
specially qualified personnel designated by 
member governments to assist in consider- 
ing means of strengthening cooperation to 
combat subversion and infiltration. The 
representatives were also asked to consider 
opportunities for increasing cultural and 
technical cooperation. 

The foreign ministers agreed to ask each 
government to designate a military adviser 
to its representative to the Council; the mili- 
tary advisers were to meet periodically as 
required and to formulate their own rules 
of procedure and any necessary organiza- 


_ tional arrangements. The first meeting of 


the military advisers was held on February 
24 and 25 to exchange views on military 
aspects of the treaty; the staff planners of 
the military advisers were to meet in Manila 
in April 1955 to initiate plans for imple- 
menting certain aspects of the treaty. 

In a separate statement, the foreign min- 
isters noted that three SEATO members, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand, 
would shortly meet with other Asian and 
African countries in Bandung on matters of 
common concern. The ministers asked that 
their cordial greetings be carried to the free 
countries at that conference and expressed 
the hope that their deliberations would serve 
to further the purposes and principles of 
SEATO.’ 


* For the text of the communique and statement, see Department of State Bulletin, XXXII, p. 371-373. 











IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia 


The sixth meeting of the Consultative 
Committee on Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia took place at 
Ottawa from September 20 to October 9, 
1955. Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the member states, and ob- 
servers from Japan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand; these latter three countries were 
accepted as full members of the Consultative 
Committee during the meeting, raising the 
membership to seventeen. 

The report issued after the meeting ob- 
served that, since the fifth meeting of the 
Consultative Committee, the Information 
Unit established thereby had set up channels 
_ of correspondence with member states and 
had begun collation and distribution of ma- 
terials as part of its role as central informa- 
tion center for the Colombo Plan. During 
the period covered by the report, the period 
since the last meeting of the Consultative 
Committee in New Delhi, increased pro- 
duction was observed in most parts of the 
area in question. The money devoted to 
economic development in the area was 
$1,540,000,000, 27 percent more than during 
the previous year. There had been no marked 
change in the terms of trade of the area, in 
contrast to the variations in import and ex- 
port prices of the earlier years. The drop 
in production in the United States during 
the latter part of 1953 and the early part of 
1954 had only slightly reduced that coun- 
try’s imports, so important to the under- 
developed areas. The general imports of 
the other industrial countries rose for the 
most part during the period. Growing con- 
vertibility of sterling had made possible 
relaxation of restrictions by the United 

1The Colombo Plan, Third Annual Report of the 


Consultative Committee on Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia, Her Majesty's Stationery 
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Kingdom to permit easier flow of capital 
to these areas. The year covered by the re. 


port had witnessed freer trade than at any , 


time since the Second World War. 

The report observed, however, that the 
trade of most of the area had somewhat de. 
clined. The Korean boom had ended. The 
Colombo areas had increased local produc. 
tion of food, and, to a lesser degree, of 
manufactures, diminishing dependence on 
imports. Quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports and anti-inflationary policies had 
further reduced imports of the area. The 
reduction had substantially narrowed the 
difference between costs of imports and the 
income from exports. However, several 
countries still were combatting inflation and 
rising costs of living. 

The report further observed that the de- 
velopment programs were reaching the 
point where more tangible returns could be 
expected. During the period of the report, 
agricultural production had shown more 
progress than other spheres. However, so 
cial services had somewhat improved, at 
least holding their former level in even the 
less prosperous areas. Considering that de- 


velopment had been planned on a long term 


basis, especially in the field of industrializa- 
tion, the report indicated that progress, in 
general, was evident in all areas. 
However, the report remarked, food pro- 
duction was still less per capita than prior 
to the war. Population was increasing rap- 
idly, and under-employment in rural areas 
and unemployment in cities was still much 
in evidence. The unemployment tended to 
be proportionately higher among the better 
educated, at the time when trained person- 
Office, London, 1954. For a summary of the fifth meet 


ing of the Committee, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 285-286. 
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nel were in under-supply. The area had 
little resources to meet unexpected crisis and 
would therefore encounter financial difficul- 
ties following relatively small reverses. 
Clearly, utilization of under-employed labor 
and mobilization of domestic capital could 
be sources of progress for the future. Some 
dificulty with governmental expenditures 
had arisen during the period covered since 
revenues had decreased due to decrease in 
exports and imports, entailing less tariff 
revenue, and developing economic ventures 
had not been in operation long enough to 
pay substantial taxes. Financing of large 
scale, long term projects would require de- 
ficit financing and foreign borrowing. 

The report stated that the grant aid ex- 
pected for the coming year would be about 
the same as for the recent past. The crucial 
effects of United States policies with regard 
to technical cooperation, loans, grants, and 
agricultural surpluses were noted. It was 
expected that International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development loans to the area 
would increase during the coming year. 
The International Bank was expected to con- 
tinue to encourage private and domestic 
capital participation in new ventures, since 
it had more non-dollar capital available for 
lending to those who were unable to service 
dollar loans. The report stated that more 
non-dollar equipment would be available 
henceforth from a number of sources. An- 
other favorable development for attracting 
venture capital was the generally improving 
atmosphere in the area for investment. In- 
creasingly, foreign and domestic capital had 
been acting in collaboration in the area. 
With greater effort by local governments, 
this practice should increase, though it was 
probable that private investment would not 
become the major factor until the more dis- 
tant future. Public planning would have to 
remain the key consideration for some time 
to come. Meanwhile, the report observed 
that governments would have to continue to 

2The Colombo Plan, Report for 1953-1954 by the 


Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South- 
East Asia, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954; for 


apply themselves to the task of modernizing 
tax administration and other laws and regu- 
lations regarding business. 

Technical, administrative, and organiza- 
tional difficulties had delayed preparation 
and execution of some development projects. 
Application of technical skill at crucial 
points was felt to be especially useful. More 
attention would have to be given to improv- 
ing technical schemes and training, both in 
the area and elsewhere. Such efforts would 
register long term effects. 

Annexed to this report was the report of 
the Council for Technical Cooperation in 
South and Southeast Asia on its activities 
for the year ending June 30, 1954. The 
report was prepared at the Policy Session 
of the Council for Technical Co-operation 
held in Colombo in July 1954. The member 
governments represented at that session 
were: Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, and the United Kingdom. Thai- 
land, though not a member of the Council, 
was represented by an observer and liaison 
officers from the United Nations and the 
United States also attended. 

The report observed that the member 
countries had begun projects of considerable 
variety during the preceding year under 
both aspects of the Colombo Plan, capital 
and technical cooperation! Increased activity 
was observed in smaller ventures as well as 
in larger projects. Four general develop- 
ments had evolved further during the year 
covered by the report—increased technical 
aid, closer coordination between economic 
development, capital aid, and technical co- 
operation; better balance between training 
at home, training in territories of other 
members in the south and southeast Asia 
area, and training abroad; and mutual aid 
among member countries as well as from 
outside. Coordination with the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administration, 


summary of the 1953 report of the Council, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 286. 








with the specialized agencies, with the 
United States Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, and for the United Kingdom ter- 
ritories, with the United Kingdom, had 
improved. The report emphasized the 
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interdependent nature of these several fac. 
tors. Difficulties in coordination were widely 
recognized. The report included relatively 
detailed statistics on each of the four inter. 
dependent developments considered. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 


The second ordinary session of the Com- 
mon Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) opened in Stras- 
bourg on May 11, 1954; Mr. de Gasperi 
(Italy) was unanimously elected president. 
Mr. Monnet, President of the ECSC High 
Authority, reported that the “first steps in 
the creation of Europe” had obtained for 
the member countries a renewal of credit, 
more favorable financial conditions, and a 
more productive use of their resources than 
they could have achieved separately.’ Before 
concluding the session on May 21, the Com- 
mon Assembly adopted a resolution which 
dealt with the report of the High Authority, 
the report on administrative expenses of the 
Community for 1952-1953, and the provi- 
sional budget for 1954-1955. The resolu- 
tion 1) approved the expressed intention of 
the High Authority to limit administrative 
expenses and its decision to draft a statute 
for officials of the Community; 2) stressed 
the open character of ECSC, expressed grati- 
fication at the development of its relations 
with the Council of Europe, called for 
speedy conclusion of the negotiations with 
the United Kingdom,’ and expressed a de- 
sire for relations with other European coun- 
tries, especially Austria; 3) urged that 
greater attention be given to the question 
of cartels and maximum prices, which in 
some cases needed to be lowered; 4) invited 
the High Authority to pursue, in coopera- 
tion with governments, efforts to introduce 
standard international freight through-rates, 
and to harmonize conditions of transport; 


1 New York Times, May 12, 1954; The Times (Lon- 
don), May 13, 1954. 

2 For information on these negotiations, see below, 
Pp. 314. 

3 Council of Europe News, June 1954, p. 6; for 
further information on the United States loan, see 
below, p. 313. 

* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 


5) congratulated the High Authority on its 
work to free the movement of manpower, 
and hoped for the development of compa- 
rable conditions of remuneration and of so- 
cial security norms throughout the Commv- 
nity; 6) approved the allocation of a large 
part of the first investments financed by the 
Community to new construction of workers’ 
housing; and 7) requested the High Au. 
thority to seek, through the Council of Min- 
isters, adoption of a coordinated policy of 
economic expansion and development of out- 
lets, with the objective of a reduction in the 
cost price of coal and steel. The loan con- 
cluded with the United States Export- 
Import Bank was noted with gratification 
by the resolution.’ 

At an extraordinary session opening on 
November 29, 1954, the Common Assembly, 
after electing Mr. Pella (Italy) to succeed 
the late Mr. de Gasperi as its president, 
heard a report of the High Authority. In 
discussing the Community’s progress, Mr. 
Monnet touched on investments, cartels, and 
the question of increased political powers. 
He reported an increase in trade among 
Community members, and stated that the 
reduction in United States economic activity 
had had little influence on ECSC members, 
whose revival had preceded that of the 
United States by several months. The 
volume of trade in steel among Community 
members was 75 percent higher than in 
1952, he said, and prices had on the whole 
remained lower than they were immediately 
after the establishment of the common 
market.* A resolution adopted at the ses 


and steel, January 1955, p. 8; Council of Europe News, 
December 1954, p. 3. For a fuller account of the 
report of the High Authority to the Common Assembly, 
see European Coal and Steel Community, High Author- 
ity, Report on the Situation of the Community laid be- 
fore the Extraordinary Session of the Common Assembly 
(November 1954), Luxembourg, November 1954. 
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sion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Monnet 
and requested an exchange of views between 
the president of the Assembly and the six 
member governments on the choice of Mr. 
Monnet’s successor.’ The extraordinary ses- 
sion closed on December 2, 1954, after the 
adoption of a resolution on the rights and 
competence of committees, relations with 
the ECSC Consultative Committee and cer- 
tain international organizations, and the 
provision of regular information by the 
ECSC Council of Ministers as to its policy. 
The last section of the resolution provided 
for the creation of a working party to report 
to the Assembly on means of formulating 
more clearly the Assembly’s supervisory 
powers vis-a-vis the executive, of enlarging 
the material competence of the ECSC and 
extending the common market, and of se- 
curing the election by universal suffrage of 
the members of the Assembly.” 


Relations with the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe: On May 20, 1954, 
the second joint session of the ECSC Com- 
mon Assembly and the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe was held.’ In 
addressing the joint meeting, Mr. Monnet, 
President of the ECSC High Authority, 
stressed the fact that ECSC was at that time 
entering into the active stage of negotiations 
with non-member countries. Later in the 
meeting, Mr. Monnet stated that, although 
he expected such negotiations with the 
United Kingdom to encounter initial diff- 
culties, he anticipated ultimate success. He 
also noted that equal importance was at- 
tached to negotiations with other non- 
members. Miss Klompé (Netherlands) also 
submitted a report on the objectives and 
problems of ECSC in its negotiations with 
non-member countries. The joint meeting 
received a report on the activities of the 
ECSC Common Assembly in which particu- 

* For information on the resignation of Mr. Monnet, 
see below, p. 314. 

* Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 20. 

'For information on the first joint meeting, see 
International Organization, VII, p. 607. 

*Second Joint Meeting of the Members of The 


Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and of 
the Members of The Common Assembly of the Euro- 
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lar emphasis was placed on the social effects 
of ECSC’s economic policies. 

In the debate which followed, the ques- 
tion of the eventual participation of non- 
members in ECSC, certain pricing policies 
of the High Authority and the respective 
powers of the ECSC Common Assembly 
and the High Authority were the principal 
issues raised." 

The first report of the Common Assembly 
to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, covering the activities of the 
Common Assembly from September 10, 
1952, to June 30, 1954, was presented to the 
sixth ordinary session of the Consultative 
Assembly in October 1954. The report 
stated that, in passing beyond the stage of 
exercising supervision after the event to that 
of discussing the future policy of the High 
Authority, the Assembly had “assumed a 
definite parliamentary character”, and a 
marked tendency towards sustained cooper- 
ation with the High Authority could be 
observed.” In seeking to define and develop 
its powers, the Assembly had taken the view 
that budgetary proposals of other ECSC in- 
stitutions should be submitted to it for ex- 
amination before going to the Commission 
of Presidents; it had also made increasing 
use of its power to establish standing or 
ad hoc committees to undertake special 
studies or fact-finding missions. The prin- 
ciple that the Assembly, although lacking 
in some of the functions of national parlia- 
ments, was a parliamentary body had been 
applied in framing its rules of procedure, in 
the preparation of financial -estimates, and 
in the organization of the secretariat. A 
final section of the report dealt with the 
ECSC’s relations with the Council of Eu- 
rope and emphasized the interest of the 
Common Assembly in furthering close rela- 
tions in every possible way. 
pean Community of Coal and Steel. (20th May, 1954). 
Official Report of the Debate. Strasbourg, n.d. 

® Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier. 
Assemblée Commune. Rapport 2 I’ Assemblée Consulta- 
tive du Conseil de l'Europe sur Il’ activité de l’ Assemblée 


Commune du 10 septembre 1952 du 30 juin 1954, par 
M. Alain Pober. (Document DI (55) 1). p. 4. 
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Council of Ministers 


At a meeting on March 12 and 13, 1954, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Erhard 
(German Federal Republic), the Council of 
Ministers of ECSC decided to free prices of 
steel and scrap within the member countries 
and agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to the High Authority’s proposal to institute 
a compulsory equalization fund in respect 
of imported scrap. Discussion also took 
place on the reorganization of the coal 
market.” Mr. Westrick (German Federal 
Republic) was chairman during a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers of April 9 and 
10, 1954, at which it was decided to post- 
pone the establishment of a common market 
for special steels until July 1, 1954. Various 
matters in connection with the harmoniza- 
tion of conditions of transport were con- 
sidered jointly with the ministers for 
transport of the six member countries, and 
an exchange of views was held with the 
High Authority on problems of harmoniza- 
tion of wages and social charges in the Com- 
munity. Arrangements were approved for 
periodic examination of the situation of the 
Community and for financial participation 
by the High Authority in the construction 
of workers’ dwellings.” On May 4 and 5, 
1954, the Council of Ministers again met 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Westrick, 
and examined a resolution of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe of 
June 1953, in which joint meetings between 
the ECSC Council of Ministers and the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe and between committees of the two 
Assemblies had been proposed.” Mr. West- 
rick stated that the Council of Ministers had 
made clear its desire for close relations with 
the Consultative Assembly, but that the de- 
tailed institutional form such relations 
should take would have to be the subject of 

Council of Europe News, April 1954, p. 2. 

11 Tbid., May 1954, p. 2. 

2 For information on this resolution, see International 
Organization, VII, p. 603-604. 

18 Council of Europe News, June 1954, p. 5-6. 


4% For more information on the negotiations, see 
below, p. 314. 


consultation among the various organs of 
ECSC." 

On June 24, 1954, the Council of Minis. 
ters, meeting under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Rey (Belgium) examined the state of 
negotiations between the Community and 
Austria,“ and decided to defer the opening 
of the common market in special steels unt] 
August 1.” 
proposed common market in special steels 
were again discussed at a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers on July 27, 1954, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Rey (Belgium), 
The member countries’ ministers for trans- 
port and for labor attended the part of the 
meeting devoted to a discussion of problems 
of international through-rates and of man. 
power movements; the Council of Ministers 
and the High Authority decided to set up 
a committee of experts to make concrete 
proposals to the next meeting of the Council 
on the subject of international through- 
rates.” 

At a session held on October 27 and 28, 
1954, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ulver 
(France), the Council of Ministers exam- 
ined the question of an association between 
ECSC and the United Kingdom, and 
reached agreement on the problem of the 
free movement of labor.” After a further 
meeting on November 22, 1954, also pre- 
sided over by Mr. Ulver (France), it was 
announced that unanimous agreement had 
been reached on a draft text governing asso- 
ciation between the Community and the 
United Kingdom; the text was to be sub- 
mitted to the United Kingdom for com- 
ments.” At a meeting on December 7 and 
8, 1954, the Council of Ministers after ex- 
amining the results of further negotiations 
with the United Kingdom, approved a final 
draft agreement governing the association.” 
Approval was given an agreement on the 
free movement of manpower within the 

% Council of Europe News, July 1954, p. t. 

16 Ibid., August 1954, p. 2. 

17 Ibid., November 1954, p. 3. 

18 Ibid., December 1954, p. 2. 

% For further information on the negotiations with 


the United Kingdom and the terms of the agreement 
concluded, see below, p. 314. 
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Community, which would enter into force 
when the labor legislation of member coun- 
tries was brought into line with the dis- 
positions of the agreement. The Council 
also drew up a list of members of the Con- 
sultative Committee, whose terms of office 
would begin on January 15, 1955. A reso- 
lution was adopted regarding the relations 
of ECSC to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), under which 
the six ECSC countries expressed the wish 
that GATT take account of supranational 
communities such as ECSC, and recognize 
that states participating in these communi- 
ties should have the right to waive the most- 
favored-nation clause.” 

The Council met again on January 20, 
1955, and reached agreement on the estab- 
lishment of general international through- 
rates and the abolition of frontier charges 
for railway freight in three stages: 1) from 
May 1, 1955, the system of “load-breaking”, 
(the imposition at frontiers of higher trans- 
port rates regardless of distance previously 
travelled by the cargo) was to be abolished 
in respect of coal and iron ore; also from 
May 1, 1955, two-thirds of the terminal 
charges on international shipments of coal 
and ore were to be removed; 2) one year 
later, the remaining terminal charges on 
such shipments were to be abolished, to- 
gether with two-thirds of such charges on 
scrap and steel; and 3) in May 1957, the 
abolition of special charges on shipments 
of products covered by the ECSC treaty was 
to be completed, with an estimated saving 
of some $17,000,000." 


High Authority 

On March 18, 1954, the High Authority 
announced that it had decided to loan 500 
million francs to coal mines in south and 
central France to aid in transplanting and 


2 Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 20-21. 
For information on the GATT-ECSC Agreement of 
November 1952, concerning waiver of the most-favored- 
nations clause as between ECSC members, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 274-275. 

1 Council of Europe News, February 1955, p. 6; 
Bulletin from the European Community for coal and 
steel, February-March 1955, p. 1-4; New York Times, 
January 24, 1955. 
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resettling 5,000 coal miners in Lorraine.” 

An agreement was signed by the High 
Authority in Washington on April 23, 1954, 
for a loan of $100 million from the United 
States Export-Import Bank; the loan was 
for a period of 25 years and bore interest 
of 3% percent per annum. According to 
press reports, the loan, which was the first 
to go to a European community as distinct 
from separate nations, was expected to pro- 
duce new investments of $350-$400 million 
in the basic industries of the six member 
countries; the High Authority was to use 
the credit as a fund from which to grant 
loans to producers which would cover only 
20-30 percent of a given investment. Thus, 
it was hoped, the loans would act as a 
stimulus to further private investment.” On 
December 13, 1954, the High Authority an- 
nounced the allocation of 85 percent of the 
United States loan: $25 million to pilot 
housing projects as a part of the 100,000 
unit housing program planned by the High 
Authority and $60 million to enterprises in 
the Federal Republic of Germany ($32.8 
million), France ($21 million), Luxem- 
bourg ($1 million), and the Saar ($5 mil- 
lion), to develop coal mining or ore mining 
and coke and electricity production. The 
enterprises receiving credit from the High 
Authority were to be required to supply 
278 million from other sources for the 
realization of their investment programs. 
The loans, which were to aid in moderniza- 
tion of underground and surface installa- 
tions in colleries and iron ore mines and in 
the building of thermal power stations, were 
reported by the High Authority to be in 
keeping with the investment aims it had 
announced previously, according to which 
priority was to be given to increasing pro- 
ductivity in raw materials extracting indus- 
tries." Allocation of the remainder of the 


22 Council of Europe News, April 1954, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., May 1954, p. 2; Chronology of International 
Events and Documents, X, p. 298-299; New York 
Times, March 3, 1954. 

* For further information on ECSC investment policy, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 287-288. 
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United States loan ($15 million) was to be 
made to Belgian and Italian enterprises 
early in 1955." 

On May 26, 1954, representatives of the 
six ECSC countries at a meeting with the 
High Authority agreed to propose that the 
Community issue European “labor pass- 
ports” which would enable coal miners and 
steelworkers to cross national frontiers and 
to obtain jobs without prejudice because of 
nationality. At the same time, the repre- 
sentatives approved a Community-wide 
chain of employment offices at which 
workers could apply for jobs on the same 
terms as local applicants anywhere in the 
Community. The ultimate aim of the High 
Authority, it was announced, was to make 
the passports available to all coal and steel 
workers with a minimum of two years’ ex- 
perience. According to press reports, the 
entry into operation of the agreement and 
the resulting migration of workers would 
result in a levelling of labor conditions and 
of the social security system.” 

Formal tariff negotiations between the 
High Authority and Austria opened on June 
18, 1954. The tariff negotiations, the first 
between the ECSC and a non-member coun- 
try, concerned special steels; according to 
press reports, the Austrian steel industry 
was heavily dependent on markets within 
the Community for these special steels.” 

In the course of an extraordinary meeting 
of the High Authority on Novembebr 9, 
1954, Mr. Monnet, President of the High 
Authority, stated that he would not seek 
renewal when his term of office expired on 
February 10, 1955, and that he also planned 
to resign from the High Authority in order 
to “contribute with entire freedom of speech 
and action to the achievement of European 
unity”.” 

The Committee of Ministers of the Coun- 


2% Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 22; 
International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 213; 
Bulletin from the European Community for coal and 
steel, November 1954, p. 2; ébid., January 1955, p. 3-4. 

% Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, November 1954, p. 2; The Times (London), 
May 27, 1954; for action on this question by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, see above, p. 312-313. 

27 New York Times, June 19, 1954. 
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cil of Europe held its first joint meeting 
with the High Authority on January 15, 
1955- Oral and written questions were 
submitted by the Committee of Ministers 
concerning the commercial policy of mem. 
ber countries and of the Community as a 
whole, the relations of the Community with 
non-member states, and the High Author. 
ity’s attitude toward the export agreement 
between steel producers and toward the 
customs policy in respect of special steels, 
At the end of the meeting, it was reported, 
the view was expressed on both sides that 
the discussions had been valuable, and that 
similar meetings should be organized in the 
future.” 

Two steel firms were fined by the High 
Authority during the period under review 
for having disregarded its rules concerning 
the publication of steel prices, thereby in- 
dulging in discrimination among its cus- 
tomers. These were reported to have been 
the first sanctions imposed by ECSC.” In 
February 1955, the High Authority an- 
nounced the formation of a new division, 
to deal with external relations, the increase 
in the volume of which was reported to be 
an outgrowth of the new association with 
the United Kingdom.” It was also reported 
that the first step toward helping technical 
research in the Community had been taken 
with a $560,000 grant for assisting research 
in quality testing of rolling mills and rolling 
mill products.” 


Other Matters 


Negotiations between ECSC and _ the 
United Kingdom for an agreement defining 
their relationship opened during the spring 
of 1954. Mr. Monnet, President of the 
ECSC High Authority, proposed an associa- 
tion between the two markets along the 
following lines: 1) the reduction, and grad- 


2% Council of Europe News, December 1954, Pp. 2. 

29 Ibid., February 1955, p. 1. 

30 Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, February-March 1955, p. 15. 

%1 For more information on the ECSC-United King- 
dom agreement, see below. 

2 Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, February-March 1955, p. 15. 
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ual elimination, of reciprocal protective 
measures and the institution of rules which 
each party would undertake to respect; 2) 
a procedure of common action; and 3) joint 
institutions responsible for watching over 
the operation of the system, for preparing 
common action and for taking decisions 
reached in common agreement. Mr. Monnet, 
it was reported, felt that these constituted 
minimal essentials in view of the United 
Kingdom’s unwillingness to accept full mem- 
bership in the common market.” During 
subsequent negotiations between the United 
Kingdom and ECSC, it was reported in the 
press that the question of whether the High 
Authority or the ministers of the ECSC 
members and the United Kingdom should 
control the joint institutions was a crucial 
one; the United Kingdom, it was reported, 
favored delegation of a maximum of author- 
ity to a ministerial body in which decisions 
would be subject to unanimous consent.” 
Under the terms of the final agreement 
signed in London on December 21 by repre- 
sentatives of the six ECSC member coun- 
tries, the ECSC as a body, and the United 
Kingdom, two bodies were established: 1) 
a Council of Association, composed of four 
representatives of the United Kingdom and 
four of the High Authority, for continuous 
consultation in regard to matters of mutual 
interest relating to coal and steel, and where 
appropriate, to deal with such matters; in 
performing its functions, the Council of 
Association was to examine restrictions and 
other factors affecting mutual trade in coal 
and steel between the two areas, with a 
view to making proposals for their reduc- 
tion or elimination, and if any of the ECSC 
members or the United Kingdom were to 
contemplate additional restrictions on trade 
in coal or steel, it would be obliged to in- 

% The Times (London), May 4, 1954. 

* Ibid., November 22, 1954. 

® New York Times, December 22, 1954; Council of 
Europe News, January 1955, p. 21. 

% New York Times, February 22, 1955; Council of 
Europe News, March 1955, p. 6. For discussion in the 
Council of Ministers, see above, p. 312. 

"Council of Europe News, November 1954, p. 3; 


Bulletin from the European Community for coal and 
steel, December 1954, p. 1-2. For the text of the High 


form the Council; 2) when the Council of 
Ministers of ECSC dealt with matters also 
of interest to the United Kingdom, a repre- 
sentative of the latter would participate in 
its meetings.” On February 21, 1955, the 
agreement was ratified by the United King- 
dom.” 

The first public hearing of the ECSC 
Court of Justice opened on October 28, 1954, 
under the presidency of Mr. Pilotti (Italy). 
An appeal had been brought by the French 
government against the High Authority’s 
amendments, of January 1954, of regula- 
tions governing steel prices. The amend- 
ments were 1) that deviation from pub- 
lished price schedules did not constitute a 
forbidden practice under the treaty so long 
as the seller could demonstrate that the 
deviation applied equally to all buyers; 2) 
that in the steel market, a deviation of not 
more than 2.5 percent from published price 
schedules with respect to any buyer did not 
constitute a violation of the treaty: and 3) 
that any such deviations from published 
prices should be reported fortnightly to the 
High Authority.” On December 21, 1954, 
the Court announced its decision to uphold 
the appeal of the French government, and 
that of the Italian government on the same 
issue, against the second of the High Au- 
thority’s three amendments, to declare that 
amendment to be annulled and to refer it 
to the High Authority. The first and third 
High Authority amendments were upheld 
against the French and Italian appeals.” 
On February 1, 1955, the Court opened 
hearings on an appeal of the Netherlands 
government, which sought annulment of 
the High Authority’s decision of March 
1954, laying down maximum coal prices for 
enterprises in the Ruhr and northern dis- 
tricts of France.” 

Authority’s decisions, see Journal Officiel de la Com- 
munauté Européenne du Charbon et de Il’ Acier, 1953, 
Pp. 109-112; ibid., 1954, Pp. 217-224. 


33 Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 21. 
For a summary of the Court’s decision on the French 


appeal, see Journal Officiel de la Communauté 
Européenne du Charbon et de W’Acier, 1955, Pp. 
547-559. 


3° Council of Europe News, March 1955, p. 6. 
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The Consultative Committee of ECSC 
opened its eighth session on January 25, 
1954, under the chairmanship of Mr. Burk- 
hardt. An exchange of views took place on 
long-term demand for coal and steel, and 
on the general policy of the High Authority 
with respect to these products, with particu- 
lar regard to investments. Mr. Renard 
(Belgium) was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Burkhardt as chairman of the Committee.” 
The Committee met again on March 11, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Renard, to 
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study policy in regard to coal prices in mem. 
ber countries. Agreement was reached on 
the desirability of freeing these prices, and 
note was taken of a communication from 
the High Authority on a new system in re. 
gard to scrap which it proposed to introduce 
on April 1, 1954." On April 27, the Com. 
mittee again met under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Renard to consider the question of 
prices and conditions of sale of special 
steels, in anticipation of the opening of the 
common market for these products.” 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Eighth Session 

The eighth session of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (ICEM) was held in Geneva from 
November 30 to December 4, 1954.’ With 
the opening of the session, the Constitution 
entered into force, the required sixteen 
ratifications having been deposited by 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States." During the session, Costa 
Rica deposited its instrument of ratification. 
A final revised budget and plan of operation 
for 1954 was approved which provided for 
the overseas migration of 119,261 persons at 
a total cost of $48,782,776, as compared with 
$25,855,416 in 1953 to move 143,420 persons. 
On the recommendation of the Director of 
ICEM (Gibson) a budget of $46.5 million 
was approved for a 1955 program to assist 
the movement of 143,420 persons. Problems 
of the future budgetary position of ICEM 
were discussed at the meeting; a member of 
the United States delegation (Jensen) 
warned the meeting not to assume “that the 
Committee may go on indefinitely with a 
higher budget each year than the year 

# Ibid., February 1954, p. 2. 

“1 [bid., April 1954, p. 2; for relevant action by the 
ECSC Council of Ministers, see above, p. 312. 

# Council of Europe News, May 1954, p. 2. For 


further information on the common market in special 
steels, see above, p. 312. 


before, unless the Committee can increase 
each year the proportion of its operations 
that basis”. 
Various proposals to meet the expected 
budgetary deficit of $1.8 million in 1955 


are on a_ self-reimbursable 


were discussed. The Director proposed that 
part of this sum could come from token pre- 
payments by emigrants or partial reimburse- 
ment after settlements. Other delegations, 
including the Netherlands, opposed the prin- 
ciple of payment by emigrants and proposed 
as alternatives either that countries in which 
ICEM made contributions to the national 
income through contracts for shipping or 
other services repay ten percent of these 
amounts (an estimated $1.5 million in addi- 
tional income) or that each sending and 
receiving country pay an additional $10 per 
migrant moved (an estimated $2.5 million). 

Another subject which was considered in 
some detail by the session was the relation- 
ship between land development programs 
and the success of ICEM policies. The 
Director told the session that such develop- 
ment was necessary and recommended that 
a special ICEM conference be held in some 
American capital to establish a working 
panel on land settlement projects and on 


some form of basic financing. During the 


1 For information on previous sessions of ICEM, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 418-420. 
2 ICEM Press Release 97, November 29, 1954. 
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session, an informal exchange of views took 
place between interested delegations (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela) who agreed that 
the best means of increasing the flow of 
migrants from Europe to certain overseas 
countries lay in the development of large- 
scale land settlement, that the chief obstacles 
were financial and technical organization, 
and that collective international action 
should be started in this field. Argentina 
informed the session that it was prepared to 
devote a substantial part of the 1.1 billion 
pesos designated for agricultural develop- 
ment under its five-year plan to assisting 
European farm settlers if other countries 
were prepared to take part in such a pro- 
gram. The session took no decision on this 
problem; the Director assured the delegates 
that the Argentine plan would be circulated 
to member governments and that, in the 
meanwhile, ICEM would continue contacts 
with national and international financial or- 
ganizations and would study the proposal to 
hold a land settlement conference early in 
1955. 

Other actions taken at the eighth session 
included 1) reappointment of Hugh Gibson 
as Director, 2) approval of staff rules and 
tules of procedure, 3) establishment of a 
permanent sub-committee on transport co- 
ordination, and 4) election for one year 
terms of Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, the 
United States and Venezuela to the Execu- 
tive Committee provided for in the Consti- 
tution.” 


Reports to the Council of Europe 


The second report of ICEM to the Coun- 
cil of Europe, including the annual report of 
the Director of ICEM for 1953 and a sum- 
mary of developments from January 1 to 
April 30, 1954, stated that 1953 had been a 
trial period for ICEM in two respects: first, 

3 Ibid., 96, November 22, 1954; thid., 98, Novem- 
ber 30, 1954; ibid., 99, November 30, 1954; ibid., 101, 


December 2, 1954; ihid., 102, December 3, 1954; thid., 
103, December 4, 1954. 
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because member governments wished to 
have further evidence that such a body as 
ICEM could make an effective contribution 
to the problems of population in Europe and 
overseas before acceding to the establishment 
of ICEM as a permanent agency; and sec- 
ond, because the Committee had to demon- 
strate its worth in a climate of receding 
migration and increasing obstacles to the 
development of organized migration. How- 
ever, the report stated, by the end of 1953 
there had been grounds for hoping that the 
period of declining migration was over and 
that efforts could thenceforth be concen- 
trated on raising the volume of movements 
to the level demanded by Europe’s popula- 
tion pressure. The number of movements 
in the second half of 1953 had been 56,204, 
as compared with only 31,297 in the first 
half of the year.” Reasons for the overall 
improvement in 1953 as compared with 
earlier years and for the substantial improve- 
ment in the latter part of 1953 included the 
following: 1) ICEM had been able to fulfill 
its basic function by providing or arranging 
additional shipping space on routes where 
shortages had become evident; 2) family 
reunion schemes, initiated in 1952 or the 
early part of 1953, had developed increasing 
momentum; and 3) the development of 
supplementary services in connection with 
the resettlement, placement and training of 
migrants had begun to be effective. The 
Director of ICEM also expressed the view 
that the work of ICEM, rather than inter- 
fering with spontaneous migration, had in 
fact encouraged it, notably through the fam- 
ily reunion schemes. Perhaps the greatest 
significance of the year’s work, the Director 
stated, had been the laying down of paths 
along which future development would pro- 
ceed; migratory movements as a whole, he 
stated, were still not adequate to alleviate 
substantially the twin problems of popula- 
tion pressure in Europe and under-popula- 
tion in certain overseas countries. 

* For information on countries of origin and destina- 


tion of these migrants, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 420. 
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In regard to developments during the first 
four months of 1954, the report stated that 
the improvement noted in the latter half of 
1953 had continued, with a total of more 
than 40,000 persons assisted to migrate dur- 
ing the period, including 2,874 from Greece 
and 21,060 from Italy. The various migra- 
tion services to which the 1953 improvement 
had been attributed had been continued in 
1954. The speed with which member gov- 
ernments of ICEM were ratifying the 
ICEM Constitution was a source of satisfac- 
tion to the Director, as were the continuing 
close and regular relations with the Council 
of Europe.’ 

A supplement to the second report of 
ICEM to the Council of Europe covered the 
activities of ICEM during the period May 1 
to August 31, 1954. By July 31, 1954, move- 
ments for the year had reached 72,766, 
maintaining the average rate of 10,000 
movements per month necessary to reach the 
overall 1954 target of 118,400 movements; 
while exact figures were not yet available 
for August, the report stated that it was ex- 
pected they would bring the total for the 
first eight months of 1954 to more than 
80,000. Total movements since ICEM had 
begun its operations reached the figure of 
237,956 by the end of July 1954; by June 30, 


5 Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (6th ses- 
sion, 1st part), Documents, Working Papers, Ill, Stras- 
bourg, 1954, p. 415-444 (Document 233); for informa- 
tion on a previous report of ICEM to the Council of 
Europe, see International Organization, VIII, p. 420-421. 
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1954, ICEM had moved a total of 98,610 
refugees since its inception, of which 56,726 
had been within the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the remainder nationa! refugees. The 
various migration services, particularly those 
concerned with the processing of emigrants 
before departure and their placement in 
employment after arrival in the immigration 
country, had been continued along the same 
lines as formerly, with particular attention 
to expansion of training programs, voca- 
tional and linguistic. In conclusion, the re- 
port expressed the hope that the eighth 
session of ICEM, due to open in Geneva in 
November 1954, might mark the coming 
into force of the ICEM Constitution.* 


Other Matters 


On December 12, the Director of ICEM, 
Hugh Gibson, died; pending appointment 
of a successor, the Deputy Director, Pierre 
Jacobsen, served as acting Director.’ 

On March 21, 1955, it was announced that 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and New Zealand had applied for member- 
ship in ICEM; their applications were to be 
considered at the ninth session of the ICEM 
scheduled to open in April 1955." 


® Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (6th 
session, 2d part), Documents, Working Papers, IV, 
Strasbourg, 1954, Pp. 951-954 (Document 268). 

™ICEM Press Release 105, December 13, 1954- 

8 [bid., 111, March 21, 1955. 
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